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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Wireless Telegraphy Conference at Berlin was con- 
cluded on Friday week, and the Convention was signed by 
the representatives of the Powers on Saturday. The controversy 
centres on Clause III., which provides that coast stations and 
ships shall be obliged to exchange messages without regard 
to the system of wireless telegraphy employed by them. The 
British delegates insisted that the contracting parties should 
be allowed to exempt as many stations as they pleased if 
they provided adequate substitutes. Germany and the United 
States renounced this right, and have further bound them- 
selves to extend compulsory intercommunication to messages 
between one ship and another. If our representatives, 
especially the representatives of the Admiralty, are satisfied 
with the arrangement come to, then we have nothing to say. 
We undoubtedly to some extent abandon the advantage of 
priority which we possess, but there is much to be said for 
the view that if such priority can only be obtained by giving 
one system a monopoly it is a doubtful benefit. At the same 
time, the primary question is strategic, and it is the business 
of the Admiralty to decide whether Imperial security will 
not be endangered under a system regulated by international 
Conventions. We are glad to see that the whole matter is 
to be discussed in Parliament before the Convention is 
ratified. 


The effective ruler of Morocco is still Raisuli. He has 
settled himself in Arzila, where he is hunting for lost property 
and restoring confidence, and has announced that he will not 
leave till he is formally appointed Basha. Meanwhile in 
Tangier his men have constituted themselves the guardians of 
order, and arrest prisoners without the sanction of the Makhzan 
officials. Last Saturday they seized the pump-house of the 
Spanish Electric Light Company, who had refused to pay 
them blackmail, and plunged the town into darkness,—an act 
in flagrant violation of all treaties. On Monday the French 
cruiser ‘ Galilée’ arrived at the harbour, and when her launch 
attempted to land it was bombarded with stones by the mob. 
Lawlessness in Morocco has evidently reached a climax. The 
Sultan's officials are powerless to restrain either Raisuli or 
the mob. Raisuli has authority, but exercises it for illegitimate 
purposes, while the mob, as in the ‘Galilée’ incident, are 
being allowed to cultivate their anti-foreign proclivities. It 
is clearly incumbent on France and Spain, whose ships are 
now lying at Tangier, to take immediate steps to organise the 
police and re-establish order. 


On Tuesday the American State elections took place. As 
a result, the Republicans still retain their control in the 
House of Representatives, but by a considerably reduced 





majority. In New York State most of the Republican 
“ ticket” were defeated, but Mr. Hughes succeeded in defeating 
Mr. Hearst for the Governorship by a majority of about 
55,000 votes. Considering the extreme opposition to the 
latter candidate by all the respectable classes of the ‘com- 
munity, from the President downwards, his defeat by so narrow 
a margin shows both the reality of his power and the depth 
of the grievances which he professes to remedy. He was 
only defeated at all, as we have argued elsewhere, because the 
country at large believes that the President is equally earnest 
for reform, and that his way is the safer. We are glad to 
see that the New York Press of both parties has drawn the 
right moral. The result, it argues, is rather “sobering” than 
stimulating, and Mr. Hughes has deelared that “his feeling is 
not one of elation, but of responsibility.” Mr.” Hearst still 
remains a vigorous and dangerous force in American politics, 
and hecan only be kept out of power if better men undertake 
to lead in the reforms which be promises. 


On Tuesday an important Edict was issued at Peking making 
a rearrangement of the higher offices of State. The reform 
aims at keeping the old number of Departments, but uniting 
several minor ones and creating some new offices. A new 
Board of Communications; for example,has been established, 
a Board of War takes the place of the former Council of 
Army Reorganisation, and a new Board of the Interior absorbs 
the Police and other Departments. In future, too, every 
Board will be under one president and two vice-presidents 
instead of the present bewildering multiplicity of officials. So 
far, the reforms are all in the direction of administrative 
efficiency. It is worth noting, however, that the new Board of 
Communications involves the transfer of the Postal Service 
from the Maritime Customs, which is a breach of the 
recent undertaking of China at the Postal Conference. A 
further Edict has been issued dealing with local administra- 
tion. It is pointed out that the people are not yet ready for 
local self-government, but the Provincial Viceroys are asked 
to consider what steps may be taken towards that end. 


The text of the New Hebrides Convention has been issued 
as a Parliamentary Paper, and was published in the news- 
papers on Thursday. The Agreement, which confirms the 
provisional protocol signed last February, is a development of 
the Anglo-French Agreement of 1887, which provided for the 
protection of life and property by a Joint Naval Commission. 
Under the present Convention an Anglo-French condominium 
is established, the islands being administered jointly by two 
High Commissioners appointed by the two Powers, and a 
joint Court is to be established consisting of three Judges, 
of whom one is to be British, one French, while the third, 
as well as the Public Prosecutor, must be subjects of some 
other Power, and are to be appointed by the King of Spain. 
The Convention further provides for the creation of munici- 
palities on the application of not less than thirty non-native 
adults residing in the same district. The good points of the 
Convention are sufficiently obvious. The New Hebrides cease 
to be a sort of No-man’s-land; the interference of a third 
Power is excluded; while the establishment of a penal settle- 
ment or the erection of fortifications by the French is pre- 
vented. On the other hand, the working out in practice of 
the new arrangement may possibly profit the French more than 
the British; while the fact that the Federal Government of 
Australia was not consulted until after the Conference 
had been held has created a feeling of strong resentment 
in Australia. As it is well put by the TZimes in a 
temperate leading article, “Australians regard the New 
Hebrides, and for the matter of that New Caledonia, as 
outliers of Australia which ought to be British if Australians 
had in the past been able to influence Imperial policy.” 
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The King, accompanied by the Queen, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and Princess Victoria, on Monday 
opened the new buildings of the King Edward VII. 
Grammar School at King’s Lynn which have been presented 
by Mr. Lancaster, a former pupil of the school. In his 
reply to the address from the Governors of the school 
the King, after dwelling on the deep interest he had 
always taken in the public institutions of the county of 
Norfolk, expressed his hope that the traditions of the school, 
dating back for so many generations, would help to foster the 
ideals of honour and patriotism. ‘“ Wherever they go, your 
pupils will remember not only what they owe to you, but what 
they owe to England.” The buildings which he was now 
opening afforded a welcome proof of the gratitude of a former 
pupil for the advantages he had received there, and he could 
conceive no greater pleasure than what he trusted would fall 
to the lot of the donor in witnessing some of the results of his 
splendid example of public spirit and munificence. The King 
subsequently conferred the honour of knighthood on Mr. 
Lancaster, who is already honourably known for his public 
benefactions elsewhere. 


The Education Bill has been under discussion in the Lords 
during the whole of the past week. Though their handling of 
the measure has been assailed with great vehemence in the 
Liberal Press, we are bound to say that we find no substantial 
ground for such attacks. It is true that the Peers have not 
been content to yield whenever the Government declared that 
they could not accept an amendment; but unless the Upper 
House were to abrogate, not merely its right to alter, but even 
to influence legislation by the free expression of opinion, we 
cannot see how its action can be rightly described as unjusti- 
fiable. In several cases—generally on the advice of the Duke 
of Devonshire, who is playing a most characteristic and most 
worthy part in the discussions—the Lords have refused to 
insist on amendments, though it was clear that a great majority 
of the House was in their favour. On the other hand, it is no 
doubt arguable that the Peers have gone too far in one or two 
cases; but if that is so, there is no reason to believe that they 
will not be willing to reconsider their decisions. Taking the 
alterations in the Bill as a whole, we should say that they 
formed a very reasonable basis for the final discussion which 
must take place in a conference between the two Houses. 
Out of that discussion we see no reason why a compromise 
should not be arranged which will be just to all the interests 
concerned. If such a compromise is to be reached, however, 
the Government must not demand, as their supporters seem 
inclined to do at present, “the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill.” We cannot leave the subject without express- 
ing our special satisfaction that on Thursday the Lords 
insisted that religious instruction should be given in school 
hours. That is a point on which there should be no wavering. 


On Friday week the House of Commons proceeded with the 
consideration of the Trade Disputes Bill. The rights of 
picketing and persuasion given by Clause II. were conferred 
on individual employers and firms as well as upon combina- 
tions, and the words “ peaceably and in a reasonable manner ” 
were struck out. On Monday Clause III, which permits 
interference with the business of another man during a trade 
dispute, was considered, and Mr. Lyttelton and Lord Robert 
Cecil endeavoured in vain to secure the introduction of any 
safeguards. Then came Clause IV., which gives complete 
immunity to associations of workers or employers from actions 
for tort. Sir F. Banbury moved its omission, and Mr. Lyttelton 
pointed out that the clause did much more than restore 
the state of the law which was believed to exist before the 
Taff Vale case. The Attorney-General accused the present 
Opposition of inconsistency in having abandoned their 1875 
attitude,—a charge which, coming from such a quarter, is 
courageous indeed. An amendment was carried leaving out 
the words “ for the recovery of damages,” so that it will in the 
future be impossible to obtain an injunction against a Trade- 
Union. The sentence dealing with the liability of trustees 
was amended, and after a Motion by Mr. Lambton to 
limit the operation of the clause to parties immediately 
concerned in trade disputes had been rejected, the Bill 
was ordered for third reading. It would be difficult to 








imagine anything more feeble and illogical than the Govern- 
ment defence. Their one argument was an appeal to the | 








imaginary pre-Taff-Vale golden age, an argument which ig 
nothing better than sheer reaction and the abnegation of a 
statesman’s duty. During the rest of the week the Hous 
was occupied with the Land Tenure Bill, which has been 
adopted as a Government measure. As the Bill is highly 
controversial, and, as it stands, is admittedly in need of 
emendation, it is more than doubtful whether it will not be 
ultimately dropped. 


On Friday week Mr. Balfour was entertained at dinner by 
the members of the 1900 Club, and made a speech on the 
political outlook. He found in the recent municipal elections 
the evidences of a great reaction. Passing to a survey of the 
Government’s measures, he declared that the Educution Bill 
“pleased nobody, and least of all its own supporters”; the 
Merchant Shipping Bill was good in its way, but wholly in. 
consistent with Free-trade; while the Plural Voting Bill was 
simply a device to disfranchise opponents. The Trade 
Disputes Bill was defended by people who admitted that 
they did not approve of it; while the Scottish Small Holders 
Bill introduced the worst features of the old Irish land 
system into Scotland,—a system which the Government were 
spending large sums to put an end to. The Government had 
declared that they were committed to social reform; but this 
was not social reform, it was class legislation. The Bills were 
ill-thought-out, ill-conceived, and impracticable, an unlovely 
mixture of ambition and incompetence. The Cabinet con. 
tained many men of high ability, but there was no real co- 
operation or sense of corporate responsibility, and if they did 
not learn this lesson in time, the reaction against them would 
spread. “A Government which governs so little, but which 
is yet so powerful, is a real public danger.” 

The results of the London Borough Council elections may 
best be gathered from a classified comparison of the members 
with those who were returned at the previous election. The 
new Councils are thus composed :—Municipal Reformers, 959; 
Progressives, 272; Independents, 97; Labour and Socialist, 34, 
At the last election the figures were :—Conservatives, 587; 
Progressives, 634; Independents, 86; Independent Conserva- 
tives, 9; Labour, 40. OF all the Metropolitan boroughs, there 
are now only three in which the Progressives retain a majority; 
in Fulham and Wandsworth all the Progressives were dis- 
lodged; and in Wandsworth, Lewisham, and Woolwich the 
Mayors were unseated. It is easy to attach an exaggerated 
significance to these figures, but that they indicate a strong 
reaction against municipal extravagance, as illustrated by 
the methods of the Poplar Guardians on the one hand and 
by such ill-advised schemes as the Thames steamboat service 
on the other, is beyond question. They illustrate also—what, 
however, was patent enough before—the fact that the British 
people are at heart profoundly anti-Socialist. 


We greatly regret to record the death of Mr. Auberon 
Herbert, which took place on Monday in his sixty-ninth year. 
The third son of the third Earl of Carnarvon, he was suc- 
cessively an Oxford tutor, a Lieutenant in the 7th Hussars, 
and a Radical Member of Parliament. In the House of 
Commons he allied himself with Sir Charles Dilke in a form 
of Republicanism, and in the famous debate in 1872 on the 
Civil List his speech made him one of the most unpopular 
men in the country. He did not sit long in the House, but he 


| took much part in public movements, as in his championship 


of Mr. Bradlaugh. The rest of his life was spent in preaching 
his favourite doctrine of Individualism, which he carried to 
a point where it almost became the negation of govern- 
ment. His party, as Lord Rosebery said of the Duke of Argyll, 
was compact and portable, consisting chiefly of himself; but 
his wide knowledge and the charm and sincerity of his 
character attracted to him a large circle of friends. He was 
a brilliant and original writer, and on many occasions the 
Spectator has profited by his contributions. A strange 
mixture of High Toryism and Radicalism, of sagacity and 
extravagance, he was one of the most clearly marked figures 
of his day, and in a time when the type is crushing out the 
individual we have to regret the loss of so picturesque and 
interesting a personality. 


News of the safety and success of the Peary Expedition 
was received in New York yesterday week, Commander Peary, 
who left New York in July, 1905, in the specially constructed 
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steamsbip ‘Roosevelt,’ having telegraphed from Hopedale, | could not be induced to reduce the Irish over-representation, 


Labrador, an interesting summary of the voyage. 
wintering on the north coast of Grant Land, the Expedition 
went north in sledges in February, and in spite of delays 
caused by open water and a gale which destroyed the caches 
and cut off communication with the supporting bodies, reached 
7° 6.—a fresh “Furthest North” record. The return 
journey was attended with great privations, the party being 
obliged to eat eight of their dogs, and reaching the north 
coast of Greenland in straitened circumstances, where they 
rescued one of the supporting bodies in a starving condition. 
After a week's rest on board the ‘ Roosevelt,’ Commander 
Peary sledged west, completing the north coast of Grant 
Land, and reaching other land near the 100th Meridian. The 
return voyage was marked by very bad weather, but the 
vessel behaved splendidly, and the whole party reached 
Labrador without loss of life or illness. Commander Peary’s 
achievement has caused great satisfaction in Newfoundland, 
as his skipper, officers, and crew hail from the Colony. 


Serious disturbances took place on Sunday and Monday 
night at the Royal Naval Barracks, Portsmouth. It appears 
that owing to some disorder caused by the stokers, of whom 
some nine hundred were living in the barracks, when leaving 
the parade-ground, they were ordered to fall in in the drill-hall 
by the officer in charge, who before addressing them gave the 
order “On the knee!” so that all the men might hear more 
clearly. The men resented the order, disobeyed it, and refused 
to turn in until the ringleaders who had been arrested were 
released. On Monday the Commodore commanding the 
barracks received a deputation of stokers, and after hearing 
their complaint reproved them for objecting to an order well 
known in the Service for years. The men dispersed quietly, 
but rioting was resumed at 10 p.m., and on the return of 
the men from ordinary evening leave assumed such dimensions 
that patrols had to be landed from the ships in harbour to 
clear the streets and restore order. The windows of the 
officers’ quarters were broken, but no injuries were caused to 
the men in barracks, nor was any personal violence used ; and 
though a hundred and twenty men were arrested, only the 
ringleaders, thirty in all, were detained. As the bluejackets 
took no part in the disturbance, and most of the stokers were 
young men, the authorities are justified in ascribing their 
action to inexperience rather than discontent. At the same 
time, the incident illustrates the disadvantages of keeping 
large numbers of sailors in barracks, and four hundred of the 
stokers have already been drafted to ships in harbour. A 
sailor is best at sea. 


Mr. Stephen Gwynn was returned as a Nationalist Member 
for the borough of Galway on Saturday last by a majority of 
24 over his opponent, Captain Shawe-Taylor, one of the chief 
supporters of the Dunraven scheme of Devolution. Mr. 
Gwynn, who is a distinguished man of letters, and who in the 
past has often contributed to these columns, will no doubt in 
many ways make an excellent Member of Parliament; and 
since there are bound to be Nationalists in the House, we do 
not in the least regret his election. We must, however, 
point out how gross is the scandal of any Member being 
returned to Parliament who has not even received a thousand 
votes. With such an electoral anomaly before their eyes as 
that involved in the return of a Member to Parliament by 
so minute a constituency as Galway, it seems incredible that 
the Liberals should think it right to force through the Plural 
Voting Bill without giving any guarantee that the plural 
voting involved in towns like Galway should not go unamended. 


In reality, though not in name, the voter in Galway 1s 
armed with something like twenty times the electoral power 
possessed by a voter in Wandsworth or the Romford division 
of Essex, and yet not a single Liberal voice is lifted against 
80 gross an injustice. We are told, of course, that because 
the Liberals cannot see their way to do electoral justice 
to England it is no reason why they should not get rid 
of another electoral injustice in the shape of plural votes. 
That is the merest piece of political sophistry. All practical 
politicians know that Redistribution Bills are hated by both 
sides of the House, and that there is not the slightest chance 
of our obtaining electoral justice for England unless the 
abolition of plural voting is made conditional on the reduction 
of the over-representation of Ireland. If the late Government 


| 
| 
| 





| 


| 


| Grand Cross of the Bath. The honour is well deserved. 





After | though it was their plain duty as Unionists to do so, what 


possible chance is there of this Government giving to England 
the forty extra Members who belong to her, provided vhat 
they have passed the Plural Voting Bill? In this matter 
both political parties are extraordinarily unscrupulous, and 
the only chance of the country receiving justice is that the 
passage of the present Bill shall be made conditional on an 
impartial scheme of redistribution. 





The Birthday honours which were announced on Friday 
morning are in no way sensational. There are no new Peers, 
and only three Privy Councillors. Among these we notice 
with satisfaction the name of Mr. Samuel Smith, for so long 
one of the most respected of Liberal Members of Parliament. 
The four new Baronets do not call for special comment; but 
among the new Knights we may mention Mr. Henry Norman, 
well known as an author, journalist, and politician, and until 
recently editor of the World’s Work; Professor Ramsay, the 
distinguished authority on exploration in Asia Minor and 
Syria; and Mr. John Tweedie, the President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. In the official honours, Mr. Chalmers, 
of the Home Office, becomes K.C.B., and Major Ponsonby, 
well known as Equerry and Assistant Private Secretary to the 
King, is gazetted C.B. One of the recipients of the Service 
honours is Admiral Wilson, probably the most capable Com- 
mander-in-Chief of a fleet at sea alive to-day, who obtains the 
In 
the case of war it is to Sir Arthur Wilson that all eyes in the 
Service would be turned. 


The Report of Mr. Davy, the Chief Inspector of the Local 
Government Board, who held the inquiry into the Poplar 
Union, was published as a Blue-book on Thursday evening. 
We shall deal later with the Report in detail, but here can 
only find space to say that it brings out very clearly the 
results of the first definite attempt made in this country to 
apply in practice the chief principles of Socialism. The 
effects in Poplar of the policy of lavish outdoor relief were 
exactly those which could have been predicted, and, indeed, 
were predicted by all students of the Poor Law Report of 
1834. Indiscriminate State aid to the poor not only called 
into existence and perpetuated the system of casual labour, 
but operated to keep down wages. We are glad to note, what 
we were sure would be the case, that as far as his private 
honour and probity are concerned, Mr. Will Crooks is 
entirely exonerated by the Report. This, however, only 
makes the lesson of Poplar more poignant. The terrible 
evils disclosed were not due to corruption or maladministra- 
tion on the part of those who controlled the Poplar Board, 
but to Poor Law administration on Socialistic principles. It 
is a most striking example, and one the significance of which 
will, we trust, be noted by the nation. 


The career of Mr. George Herring, who died on Friday week 
at the age of seventy-three, was one of the most romantic 
episodes in the annals of modern philanthropy. Of obscure 
origin, he amassed a small fortune as a commission agent on 
the turf, went into la haute finance, and died a millionaire. 
He inspired cordial liking as well as confidence in all who met 
him, yet he never courted publicity or sought for recognition. 
By the terms of his will, made public on Thursday, the 
Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund benefits to the extent of 
upwards of half-a-million. 


We are glad to note signs that the public is becoming 
awakened to the need of a wise vigilance in regard to 
Admiralty administration, and that some at any rate of the 
Opposition leaders are awakening to the fact that it is their 
duty to challenge the action of the Government and insist 
on a full explanation of the Admiralty policy. We may 
note here that we intend next Saturday to publish the first 
of a series of articles on “The State of the Navy” in the 
form of letters addressed to us by one who has an intimate 
knowledge of the Fleet and of naval administration. The 
essential object of the letters in question will be to demand 
an inquiry into our naval policy, and to consider, before we 
are further committed, where the naval policy of the present 
Board of Admiralty is leading us. 








Bank Rate, 6 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. Oct. 19th 
Consols (24) were on Friday 86}—on Friday week 86}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—__.>— 


THE LIBERALS AND THE UNIONIST FREE- 
TRADERS. 


E have always desired to deal in a reasonable, and, 
as far as Unionist principles admit, in a sym- 
pathetic, spirit with the present Ministry. It is true that 
we are strongly opposed to them on avery great number of 
political questions ; but, as men entrusted by the country 
with the guardianship of the Free-trade cause—such 
guardianship was the real mandate of the last Election— 
we have insisted that they ought to be given a fair oppor- 
tunity of governing the nation, and should not be harried 
in their conduct of public affairs on mere party grounds. 
The Unionist Party, as Mr. Arthur Elliot well points out 
in a most able letter which we publish in our issue of 
to-day, gave way to an access of delirium on the question 
of Protection, and it was only natural and right that they 
should pay the penalty for their folly, and for the want of 
strepgth displayed by their leaders in yielding to outside 
coercion instead of maintaining their independence. But 
though we did our best to secure the cause of Free- 
trade from the imminent danger threatened by the 
accession to power of a Protectionist Ministry, and 
were glad to see the Unionist Party given an opportunity 
of recovering their good sense and public spirit in the 
cool shades of Opposition, we feel that it has now become 
necessary—as, indeed, we deemed it probably would 
become necessary—to warn the present Government that 
they must not consider themselves free to do just what they 
like with the power which the nation entrusted to their 
hands last January. They must remember that their 
present position is due, not to a party triumph, but 
to a great national upheaval. The Ministry are in the 
position of trustees rather than of an ordinary party 
Cabinet, and the essential condition of that trusteeship is 
the preservation of the cause of Free-trade from injury. 
They cannot, as can a normal Government, think solely 
of what -they would like to do from the party point of 
view. They are bound in honour to think of what we 
have called their trust, and of the very large number of 
persons who, though Unionists, and opposed to them on 
ordinary political grounds, yet gave them support at the 
polls lest the nation should suffer the irreparable calamity 
of seeing its old and well-tried fiscal policy swept away in a 
moment of madness, induced by the delirious demands of 
a, self-confident and impulsive, if well-meaning, popular 
leader. It may be that in theory the-Unionist Free- 
traders have no way of enforcing the obligation under 
which they laid the Liberal Party; but it is hardly 
necessary for us to point out that in politics, as else- 
where, debts of honour demand, and almost» invariably 
receive, not less, but more exact and more loyal repay- 
ment than debts which can be made good in a Court 
of Law. 

We may be sure that if the debt which is due to the 
Unionist Free-traders is repudiated or ignored, the result 
will in the end be disastrous to the Liberal Party. We 
have only to look back at the history of the past six years 
to realise the truth of this declaration. In 1900, at a 
moment of national crisis, the late Government appealed to 
the country to give them a majority in order to bring about 
a sound and satisfactory settlement in South Africa, and 
to impress upon the Boers that they were fighting a united 
nation. The country, as we think very properly, determined 
to return a Parliament in regard to whose opinion on the 
war there should be no possibility of doubt. In 1900, 
therefore, a very great number of men who ordinarily 
voted Liberal in politics, or whose habit was to move with 
the swing of the pendulum, voted for Unionist candidates 
for fear that a change of Ministry would be, disastrous to 
the higher national interests. The late Government, if they 
had been wise, would have recognised this fact, and would 
have refused to take advantage of their triumph for purely 
party purposes. Unfortunately, the temptation was too 
great for them. Having won a victory on non-party 
grounds, they proceeded to use it for sectional issues. In 
the matter of education they passed a Bill which, though 
not bad per se, as we have always contended, offended 
the feelings of a good many of those who had voted for 
Government candidates at the “ War” General Election. 


The measure could certainly not have been carried in a 
House where there was only the normal Unionist majority 
The same thing must be said of the last Licensing Biil, 
though here the measure cannot be described as good 
per se, for it involved a most profligate waste of a great 
national asset. Finally, the Government clung to power 
for two years after the nature of the Ministry had been 
completely changed by the driving from office of the 
Duke of Devonshire and his Free-trade colleagues. Ip 
a word, the Unionist Government and Party were to a 
great extent ruined by obtaining a huge majority on a 
national issue, and then by using that majority to further 
party purposes. If the present Government, as we regret 
to say they seem inclined to do, follow the bad example 
set them by Mr. Balfour’s Administration, they will sharo 
a similar fate. 

We are, we feel sure, in no way exaggerating the 
position. Thousands of Unionist Free-traders through- 
out the country, and thousands of moderate Liberals who 
hold that the Unionist Free-traders deserve considera- 
tion and respect, are becoming disgusted and. alarmed 
by the apparent determination of the Government 
to press on what can only be described as purely party 
measures without a thought of any wider considerations, 
We place the Plural Voting Bill first among such measures, 
—measures, that is, which the Government have no right 
to force upon the country by the use of a majority secured 
on non-party lines. That Bill, if accompanied by a fair 
and seasonable scheme of redistribution doing impartial 
justice to all parts of the United Kingdom, and so reducing 
the monstrous over-representation of Ireland, could no 
doubt have been defended as a national measure suitable 
to the present Parliament. Brought in, as it has been, 
unaccompanied by any guarantee that a Redistribution 
Bill is to follow, it can only be described as a gross outrage 
on the Unionist Free-traders who helped to place the 
Government in power, either by voting for Liberal candi- 
dates or by abstaining from voting for their Protectionist 
Unionist opponents. Nothing that has been said by the 
fiercest Liberal in condemnation of the late Government 
for introducing their Education and Licensing Bills in a 
Parliament elected on the war issue would be too strong to 
say in regard to the action of the present Government 
in using a victory won for Free-trade to do away 
with an electoral anomaly which is believed to be 
injurious to the Liberal Party, and to maintain a far 
worse anomaly which is beneficial to the Liberals and 
injurious to their opponents. Such action is not merely 
undemocratic, but something very like a violation of the 
implied compact of honour on which the Free-trade victory 
was won. Even at the eleventh hour the Government 
could put the matter right by adding a clause to their Bill 
deferring its operation till a Redistribution Bill has been 
passed, or by assenting to such a clause if it is added in 
the House of Lords. If no such action is taken, they 
will, we are convinced, be condemned throughout the 
country by all men who prize moderation and fair dealing 
in political life. 

Though the case is not so bad a one as that of the Plural 
Voting Bill, it must be pointed out that the way in which 
the Government have yielded to Mr. Keir Hardie and the 
extremists in the matter of the Trade Disputes Bill 
involves a very unfair treatment of the Unionist Free- 
traders. True Free-traders, whether Unionists or Liberals, 
stand for freedom of action for the individual and the 
abolition of privilege. We, therefore, have a right as 
Free-traders to condemn the Trade Disputes Bill as 
essentially injurious to the cause which we have at heart, 
and for which we have been willing to make no inconsider- 
able sacrifices. The Bill, if it passes in its present form, 
is not only likely to demoralise the 'Trade-Unions by giving 
them a prerogative position in the State. By giving a 
similar position of privilege to the capitalists it may 
help to inflict upon the community those great trade 
combinations which have had so sinister an effect on 
American public life, and ultimately may even lead to 
the imposition of a tariff system. The first thing which 
combinations of capital desire in a modern State is a 
position of privilege above the law. They are more or 
less indifferent as to the Labour Unions, for they know 
that in the long run they can always come to terms with 
them,—can break them or bribe them. This position of 





privilege, this position above the law, is accorded to the 
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capitalist by the present Bill. The next step will be to 
demand protection from foreign competition. In order to 
obtain this step a treaty of alliance with the Trade-Unions 
js necessary. Such a treaty of alliance is, we are bound to 

int out, made, not more difficult, but easier, by the 
Government’s measure. Both directly and indirectly, 
then, the Trade Disputes Bill must be regarded as a 
heavy blow to the Free-trade cause. 

We have taken these two Bills from the measures pro- 

sed in the present Session as illustrative of our 

int. There is talk, however, of legislation in the 
future which will be equally partisan in character, and 
therefore equally unjust in view of the manner in 
which the General Election was carried. It is to 
be hoped that before these schemes are matured the 
voices of the moderate Liberals will be raised, and that 
they will insist on their leaders remembering that they 
have a national duty to perform as trustees of Free-trade. 
After all, the moderate Liberals can, if they like, exercise 
a very great influence. If their voices are persistently 
drowned in the hubbub of Socialistic declamation, they 
can break away from the Liberal Party, and with the 
Unionist Free-traders form for a time the third party 
of which so much has been written of late in our columns. 
As our readers know, we should be very sorry to see such 
a third party formed. We would much rather retain the 
two old parties, and see the Unionist Party once more 
aonstituted on a Free-trade basis. At the same time, the 
possibility of the formation of a third party must always 
be held in reserve. That this possibility will enter the 
minds of many moderate Liberals we make no doubt 
should the present Government insist on continuing to 
disregard the fact that they were placed in power 
by a national rather than by a sectional movement. 
What makes such action more likely, and also what 
makes the prospects of Unionist reunion more vital, is 
the collapse of Tariff Reform. In spite of the noisy 
activity of the League, the weight of public opinion has 
crushed the organisation and left it flaccid, if, indeed, not 
lifeless. Had Mr. Chamberlain been able to ‘blow the 
embers, it is just possible that his powerful breath 
might have restored a momentary glow of warmth 
and light. As it is, Tariff Reform is rapidly getting to 
be recognised as a dead issue. That being so, it is not 
only cynically unjust, but most foolish from the purely 
selfish point of view, for the Liberal Goverument to 
act as if they had the Unionist Free-traders at their 
mercy, and could afford to treat them as: men. who 
could not defend themselves. The falling away from 
Tariff Reform of all true popular support is increasing, 
not diminishing, the strength and influence of the Unionist 
Free-traders. 

We have written strongly, for we feel strongly ; but let 
no one suppose that because we hold that the present 
Government are not doing their duty, and not carrying 
out their trust in regard to Free-trade, we are therefore 
weakening in our determination to withstand Protection. 
We shall fight it in the future as in the past, and we do 
not doubt for an instant that those who, like ourselves, 
put the preservation of Free-trade above party. will, 
whether they be Unionists or Liberals, carry their point. 
The country is with us, and will, we are convinced, 
continue with us, in refusing to adopt either Home-rule, 
Protection, or Socialism. As long as this is so we 
fear neither the Liberals, the Tariff Reformers, nor the 
Labour Party. 





THE NAVY AND ITS CHIEF NEED. 


W E note with satisfaction that our reminder to the 

leaders of the Opposition in regard to the policy 
of the Admiralty has borne fruit, and that they are at last 
bestirring themselves. Mr. Arnold-Forster on Wednesday 
put a written question to Mr. Robertson, the Secretary of 
the Admiralty, dealing with the Memorandum recently 
published by the Board, and asking whether the statement 
that no alteration would be made in tbe proportion of 
officers and men serving afloat referred to officers and 
men in fully commissioned sea-going ships, or whether the 
expression “serving afloat” was to be taken to include 
officers and men in ships with nucleus crews anchored in 
the naval ports or afloat in basins. The Secretary to the 
Admiralty gave the answer which it was sufficiently obvious 





would be given unless the Memorandum was thrown over by 
the Admiralty. Mr. Robertson declared that the service at 
sea of officers and men on the whole will not be less than 
at present, but may be more. “ Such is the expectation of 
the Admiralty; but as the formation of the Home Fleet is 
still in course of development, and will not be complete 
for some time, it is not possible to give any more definite 
reply at present.” This, of course, means that the service 
of a nucleus crew in a ship either in a basin or tied 
up at a buoy is to be counted as if it were service 
in a fully commissioned ship. In other words, we 
are vastly to increase the number of what are in 
effect “land-sailors,” but we are to call them “ sea- 
sailors.” Mr. Wyndham did even better than Mr. 
Arnold-Forster. In a speech delivered by him at Dover 
on Wednesday he spoke strongly on the whole subject, 
and insisted that before the country was committed the 
Admiralty should be made to give a proper explanation 
and defence of their policy. We sincerely trust that the 
good example of open and direct criticism of the Board of 
Admiralty thus set by Mr. Wyndham will be followeg by 
the rest of his colleagues, and that he may even induce 
the Leader of the Opposition to realise that in a matter 
of this kind he should be the first aud not the last critic 
to move. 


It is to be hoped that the public controversy 
which has arisen owing to the vigilance displayed 
by the Standard will not be vitiated by people 
dwelling too exclusively on the question of economy, 
and that they will not consider that promises of increased 
expenditure, or, at any rate, promises that there shall be 
no reduction in the Naval Estimates, will’ be certain 
to ensure us an efficient Navy. To adopt such a position 
would be a very great mistake. We are not ourselves 
advocates of decreased expenditure on the Fleet, because 
we believe that the time is not opportune for the 
reduction of our naval force. The question of expendi- 
ture is, however, by no means the main point at issue. 
Even if we got a guarantee to-morrow that not one penny 
would be struck off the Estimates and that the ship- 
building programme would be kept at its maximum, we 
should still feel as anxious in regard to naval efficiency 
and as determined to draw the attention of the public 
to the policy of the Board of Admiralty. To put 
the matter quite frankly, the real danger at the present 
moment is that our naval administration has. drifted 
into the hands of one man,—the First Sea Lord. The 
Admiralty has become, to use the slang phrase, a “ one- 
man show.” Sir John Fisher is the Board of Admiralty 
incarnate, and whether in the domain of naval strategy, 
naval construction, or naval administration, his voice 
is the only voice that counts. Now we by no means 
share the? hostility which has been shown, and is 
being shown, in many quarters to Sir John Fisher, nor 
shall we lend ourselves in the slightest degree to 
any attack which may be made upon him on personal 
grounds. The First Sea Lord is unquestionably a very 
able officer, and the Navy owes a great deal to his 
ingenuity, to his capacity for originating, entertaining, and 
developing new ideas, and to his remarkable drivijg-power. 
Though he may not be a great blue-water sailor, he is an 
administrator of high quality in many directions. It would, 
therefore, be most ungrateful and most unjust not to 
acknowledge the services that he has rendered to the Fleet. 
But while making, and gladly making, these admissions, 
we are bound to point out that the Navy is suffering, as 
all public services must suffer, from the uncontrolled 
exercise of a one-man power. Sir John Fisher during the 
last three years has not been subject to the criticism and 
the control which are necessary to efficiency. Our 
strutting Imperialists are often inclined to talk about 
the advantages of choosing a great man and giving 
him a free hand, of trusting such a man implicitly, 
and of letting him run bis business on his own lines. 
Unfortunately, such talk is of very little practical 
value. There are very few men in the world who 
can be given an absolutely free hand in any subject 
without the public interests suffering. The exercise of 
uncontrolled power is almost always the cause of 
demoralisation. This is especially the case when the man 
who is virtually uncontrolled is possessed of a specially 
subtle, ingenious, and resourceful mind. The bluff, 
plain, bulldog type of man who acts with the avowed 
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determination of having his own way raises obstacles to him- 
self which act as a kind of brake. The man of subtle and 
resourceful mind who is equally determined to have his 
own way and equally masterful, in reality attains far 
more quickly to that form of absolutism which meets 
with no criticism, and so knows nothing of the chief 
antiseptic of administration. Sir John Fisher’s absolutism 
belongs to the second category. 

We see evidence on all sides that though Sir John 
Fisher, as we have said, has done much excellent work, 
there are also many things in our naval administration 
to-day calling loudly for investigation and amendment 
which are due to the absolutism which he exercises at 
the Admiralty. Many great and organic changes have 
been made on his initiative without due consideration 
being given to all the conditions and interests involved. 
Between the conception of an idea and its execution 
proper time has not been allowed for counsel and debate. 
In spite of the forms that prevail at the Board of 
Admiralty for securing due consideration, the First Sea 
Lord’s, will, as soon as it has taken shape, has become 
executive, like that of a despot. What are in effect 
momentous revolutions have taken place without having 
been tried and tested in the crucible of other men’s 
minds. The result of this is that the Admiralty 
to-day is in a condition much like that of a country 
which has gone through a period of revolution. As 
generally happens in such cases, some great reforms 
have been achieved, but law has been heaped upon law 
without due consideration and co-ordination until a verit- 
able chaos has resulted, and a whole series of floating 
and warring tendencies and influences of the most far- 
reaching kind have been set in motion. When such a state 
of things exists, the only wise thing to do is to call a halt, 
and to inquire carefully and thoroughly into all the con- 
ditions prevailing. What the Navy wants most of all at 
this moment is, we believe, a thorough “ stock-taking ” by 
a body of impartial men who shall be able to accept and 
retain the good points in the various Fisher revolutions, 
but able also to put a stop to any tendencies the full 
effect of which was not clearly understood when they 
were initiated, and which, if allowed to be pushed to 
their logical conclusions, would do great damage to our 
naval efficiency. 

Impressed as we have been by the need for such inquiry 
into the present condition of the Admiralty and the Fleet, 
we have asked a writer on whose knowledge and judgment 
in such matters we feel we can depend to write for the 
Spectator a series of letters in regard to “ The State of the 
Navy,”—a series the first of which will appear next 
Saturday. We have said that the writer in question has 
knowledge and judgment, but we do not mean to claim 
exceptional consideration for him on that ground. His 
communications will speak for themselves, and our 
readers must judge them entirely on their own merits 
and quite apart from any plea of authority. In a 
case of this kind, if the contentions urged cannot be 
made good to the lay mind on their merits, they are of 
little value. We are not going to ask an oracle to speak 
through our columns, but wish to show that the plain 
common-sense which all men can understand demands 
an inquiry. The first of these communications will deal 
with the need of an inquiry, and subsequent letters will 
discuss the best method of inquiry, the reason why the 
present time is especially suitable for inquiry, and the main 
subjects to be inquired into. Though we are in strong 
general sympathy with his views, the writer of the letters 
on “The State of the Navy ” will not be hampered by any 
editorial control, but will in all cases speak his own mind 
and direct the attention of the public to the points which 
he deems of most vital importance. If we differ from him 
in any matters of detail, we shall be free to express such 
difference of opinion. One word more before we leave the 
matter to-day. We must ask the public not to expect 
sensational disclosures or highly spiced invective against 
this or that individual. The matter is far too serious 
for rhetoric or exaggeration. Our sole object is to 
show soberly, and, we trust, convincingly, that there 
is an imperative need for taking stock of our naval 
position at the present moment, and to indicate the 
manner in which inquiry can be made without doing 
injury to the Service upon which our national safety 
depends. 





M. CLEMENCEAU’S PROGRAMME. 


HE immense majority —395 to 96—by which the French 
Chamber on Monday endorsed the programme read 
out by M. Clemenceau is of real importance, not because 
the Government has that majority in the Chamber, for it 
has not, but because it shows that the Chamber was not 
disgusted by the general policy suggested. The trend of 
French opinion, in fact, is in favour of its general meaning, 
and it is worth while, therefore, to study it with more 
attention than is usually given to proposals which are still 
in the future, and may, therefore, be transformed a little in 
the fire of discussion. Broadly speaking, M. Clemenceau 
proposes that the organisation of the Army, the methods of 
taxation, and the relations of Church and State shall all 
be “ democratised”’ by Bills to be introduced this Session, 
and the Deputies, of course with many tacit reserves, agree 
that this is the true policy for France. As regards the 
Army, M. Clemenceau, while maintaining with the whole 
force of his judgment and his rhetoric that France to be 
secure must possess a strong army—indeed, an army still 
larger than the one now round the colours—proposes that 
the present form of Courts-Martial should be abolished, or, 
in other words, that an officer who commits an offence punish- 
able by the ordinary law should, like any one else, be tried 
by that law, offences against discipline alone remaining 
punishable by military tribunals. The effect of this 
great change, which will be the subject of fierce debate, is 
to destroy that character of an imperium in imperio which 
every Continental army has hitherto maintained, to 
reduce the officers to citizens, and to prevent punish- 
ments and acquittals being influenced by caste feeling. To 
take a serious instance, Dreyfus would under this law 
have been tried by a civil tribunal; while, to take a com- 
paratively trivial one, the entire relation of the officers to 
the custom of duelling will be profoundly modified. The 
intention, however, is not so much to alter either the law 
or its penalties as to take from the Army its separateness, 
and to restore to it its democratic character as an integral 
portion of the community. Whether this innovation will 
decrease the attractiveness of commissions only French 
experts can decide; but it will undoubtedly diminish the 
jealous suspicion with which the caste is regarded by the 
body of the people. It is a daring innovation to propose, 
but it is proposed by a man who in the same speech 
stated in the most definite terms that he intended to 
secure the safety of France and to uphold the honour of 
the flag. He explicitly rejected anti-militarism as an idea 
better suited to the millennium than to the international 
circumstances of to-day. He wants more recruits, more 
allies—he is specially clear about that—and a more com- 
plete state of preparation for defence; and to all this, 
recollect, he must have obtained the previous assent of 
General Picquart, who has always been recognised in the 
French Army as a determined fighting officer. It is easy 
to say, as doubtless will be said by many military 
opponents, “‘M. Clemenceau distrusts, and therefore 
insults us,” but difficult to say it with credit of General 
Picquart. 

Let us turn to internal questions. M. Clemenceau 
proposes to increase provincial, or, as we call it, local, 
authority, and to diminish the power of intimidation now 
possessed by the agents of the Central Government. He 
also intends to authorise the new Ministry of Labour, when 
aware of oppression or neglect by the concessionnaires, 
who now, for example, hold all mines on lease from the 
State, to cancel the concessions,—a most formidable pre- 
rogative which may some day render necessary further 
guarantees against the practice of “concussion,” that is, 
official buying and selling on early information. He also 
intends to increase, in a way not yet defined, the rights of 
Trade-Unions, and to introduce a law making ten hours 
the legal day—a compromise between the employers and 
the Socialists—to propose the gradual nationalisation of the 
railways—for that is what the scheme for purchasing the 
Western system really means—and to introduce at once a 
project for granting old-age pensions to artisans (as 
peasants are proprietors, it will not perhaps be necessary 
to extend this proposal to the entire community). 
The cost, nevertheless, must be very great; and for that 
reason, as well as to remove the existing deficit, M. 





Clemenceau recognises to the full the imperative necessity 
for an increase of taxation. This will be sought, as we 
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inted out a fortnight since, through an Income-tax 
which will be progressive, and possibly drastic, and which 
will be accompanied by a tax on capital, which is not 
defined, but may perhaps be levied on the American plan, 
thus including those solid investments which produce no 
interest—for example, pictures—but are none the less part 
of the convertible wealth of the proprietor. 


All these proposals, it will be readily admitted, are in 
the direction of democracy, those which concern finance, 
jn particular, being considered on the Continent even 
violently democratic. ‘There remain the changes in the 
relation of Church and State, which most of our con- 
temporaries put first in their calculation of future 

robabilities. We do not, for though we fully acknow- 
jedge that the Clericals will make most eloquent resistance 
to the Separation Law, we are satisfied that the majority 
of Frenchmen have already accepted it, and are only 
afraid lest the Government should be tempted to shrink 
back from a struggle which will be mainly one of words. 
The Government, however, repudiates any possibility of 
concession on this subject, and has, moreover, specifically 
rejected the proposal on which the hearts of the Clericals 
are fixed. They desire, as they showed even in the debates 
of Monday and Tuesday, that negotiation with the Vatican 
should be renewed, and this is precisely the point on which 
the Ministry state that they will at no time make the 
slightest concession. ‘They deny absolutely the right of a 
foreign Power to interfere in French affairs. They will be 
as gentle as possible in their internal application of the 
Separation Law. As M. Briand has pointed out, that law, 
if the Bishops will obey it, will secure to the Church her 
property, her control of the ecclesiastical buildings, and for 
nine years the pensions of her priesthood ; but in the event 
of the Bishops refusing to obey the law—and as yet they 
threaten to disobey it—the Government will on Decem- 
ber 11th assume the control of the whole property of the 
Church, amounting to sixteen millions sterling ; and though 
they will keep the churches open, and repair them out of the 
interest of that fund, they claim the legal right of disposing 
ofthe money. They will, moreover, they say, if they are com- 
pelled, remember that the resistance comes from an external 
Power subject to foreign influences, and will therefore 
refuse in any circumstances to negotiate with that Power. 
They may even—at least this is the way in which many 
Frenchmen interpret the vague menace contained in the 
words “ further steps ’—introduce a Bill declaring that any 
Bishop who accepts orders from Rome has in so doing 
proclaimed himself ‘a foreigner,” and is therefore, like all 
other foreigners, subject to orders to take himself across 
the frontier. We should ourselves doubt if that particular 
method of coercion would be adopted ; but it is clear, not 
only that the French democracy has made up its mind, 
but that it is endeavouring to obtain for itself that strong 
weapon—the power of sitting still—which has hitherto 
belonged exclusively to its opponent. There is a special 
interest in all these proposals, even if they should be 
found only to reveal tendencies, for the opinion of France 
penetrates far into the Continent, and will in the end 
create parties in Germany, Italy, Austria, and Russia. 
This is already perceived by Conservative statesmen, and 
is one of the many causes which, but that Russia dare 
not surrender her hope of financial assistance from France, 
would drive the three Imperial Courts into the league of 
mutual assistance, which is so often rumoured, but which, 
as it would be a league against impalpable ideas, could 
never be very successful. You can keep out many things 
by the sabre more easily than a thought. 





THE AMERICAN ELECTIONS. 


jo people of America—and, we may add, many people 
in England—have watched the recent election for 
the Governorship of the State of New York with an interest 
which has been almost feverish. For one thing, such a 
contest is to a certain extent a test case, and gives a clue as 
to what may happen in the Presidential Election two years 
hence. For another, the character and deeds of one of the 
candidates have made him the most controversial figure 
in America, and into the fight there has entered an un- 
precedented degree of private animus. But the main 
cause of the interest is that the battle has been one of 
principles, even though complicated by discordant per- 
sonalities. Mr, Hearst is by universal consent a man with 











a doubtful past and an ambiguous present, the creator of 
“yellow ” journalism, the ally of strange “ bosses,” the un- 
scrupulous purchaser of political influence. In so far as 
he is all this, he disgusts honest men of both parties. But 
he has also undertaken to use all his influence and wealth 
in a war to the death against the Trusts, and in this 


capacity he makes a real appeal to good citizens. Mr. 
Hughes represents the best element in American public 
life, and has won fame as the chief agent in exposing 
the insurance scandals. But the weight which his 
character and record would give him is discounted by 
the fact that behind him stand the rich men of the 
country, Wall Street, the Trusts, all the combinations 
that the public-spirited citizen is beginning to look upon 
with a deadly fear. Is it surprising that in such a 
quandary the average man should begin to talk about 
“measures, not men,’ and even give his vote to a 
candidate whom he would not suffer to enter his house ? 

Mr. Hearst’s career is one of the romances of modern 
politics. A man of great wealth, he has made power his 
hobby, and to secure this end he has become a vast news- 
paper owner. ‘T'o this there is, of course, little objection 
in the abstract. But he has sought power by methods 
of indiscriminate abuse, of wild mendacity, of vulgar 
agitation, which have made his papers a byword. He 
is the familiar type of the demagogue in the laced coat, 
the very rich man who makes a deliberate appeal to the 
classes with nothing to lose and all to gain by agitation. 
3y means of an enormous force of paid agents he has been 
ground-baiting the country with a view to the Presidency. 
He stood for the Mayoralty of New York against the 
‘'ammany candidate, and now in alliance with the chief 
Tammany “boss,” whom he aforetime denounced as a 
criminal, he has striven for the Governorship. Such a 
record compels us to discount the high professions which 
appear in his programme. He announces that his aim is 
the impartial enforcement of the laws, public ownership of 
public necessaries, political honesty, some modification of the 
extreme Protective policy, and, above all, the restraint and 
regulation by law of Trusts and monopolies. It says much 
for the passionate craving for such reforms in the heart of 
the nation that so many upright citizens have chosen to 
range themselves under Mr. Hearst’s banner. They are 
for him in spite of himself. Much as they detest his 
methods, they yet see in him a force which may crush the 
evil, a man who, whatever his motives, is in deadly 
earnest about the end. And the result is that with all the 
Republican organisations, the better-class Democrats, and 
the whole of the reputable Press against him, as well as 
Mr. Roosevelt's unsparing words of condemnation, he has 
only lost by some 55,000 votes, while the rest of the 
Republican “ticket” in New York State has been defeated. 
Mr. Hearst is far from being “snowed under.” He 
remains with his millions, his newspapers, and his army 
of retainers,—one of the two great personal forces in 
American politics. 

Mr. Hearst’s defeat is not a triumph for the Republicans, 
and still less for the Trusts. This the New York Press 
seem to recognise, and they agree in declaring that it is 
a “season for humiliation and searching of minds and 
hearts.” The worst of candidates has secured the support 
of a large number of honest men, because they hate the 
abuses he is sworn to remove more than they hate him. 
The truth is, as Mr. Wells pointed out in the book we 
reviewed last week in these columns, that America is 
becoming self-critical. Her political creed has been 
individualism run mad, a cult of freedom which in the 
long run looks as if it would destroy freedom. The 
State should interfere with the private citizen as little 
as possible, for it has no concern with his life save 
to defend him and preserve law and order. Every 
man has an equal opportunity, and it rests with himself 
to sink or swim. But unfortunately such a creed in such 
a world as ours is self-contradictory. Unless equality of 
opportunity is maintained by constant State interference, 
opportunities will soon be flagrantly unequal. This fear 
of the State has led to many surprising results. The law 
has become weak, politics have ceased to attract the best 
men because of the impotence of the political life, and as a 
consequence the country has set itself whole-heartedly to 
the getting of dollars, and has forgotten the higher duties 
of the State. And now we have large classes of men in 
that country of splendid horizons who have lost all horizon, 
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who are as hopeless in their outlook as the most submerged 
of European proletariats. We see immense aggregations 
of wealth and immense areas of utter poverty. The law 
which should be the bulwark of the poor is too often the 
screen of the rich. It is not surprising that everywhere 
throughout the United States to-day there should be 
growing up a feeling of despair and a proneness to 
desperate remedies. What do the labourer, the broken- 
down retailer, the ruined small manufacturer care for 
Mr. Hearst’s private character? It is enough that he is 
prepared to wage implacable war against the forces that 
are ruining them, and to wage it at once. 


The only alternative to Mr. Hearst is the President 
himself. ‘The recent election is not much of a triumph for 
anybody; but we think that it may be said to be a tribute 
to the influence of Mr. Roosevelt. The Chief Magistrate 
of the Republic has done a thing which has had no 
parallel since the days of Jefferson and Aaron Burr. He 
has interfered in a State election by means of his 
lieutenant, Mr. Root, and interfered with a denunciation 
of Mr. Hearst which covered both his political methods 
and his personal character. He was an “ insincere, 
self-seeking demagogue,” a fomenter of crime, an 
accessory in spirit to the murder of President McKinley. 
The Press of New York, instead of taking offence, hailed 
this speech as a new proof of Mr. Roosevelt’s courage. 
Clearly the President thought the matter of such terrible 
importance that he was prepared to break all rules; and 
yet—Mr. Hearst was not badly defeated. It is a signifi- 
cant fact, and to us there is only one moral. Mr. Hearst 
owes his strength to his representation of a great national 
longing ; he owes his defeat to the fact that the President 
also, in the eyes of sane men, represents this same longing, 
and that a majority still believe that the President's 
is the better way. The one man stands before the world 
discredited, hated, yet very much in earnest, so much in 


earnest that he is prepared to take short cuts to reach | 


The other is one of the two or three fore- | : 
| always one special glass that completes the mischief; but 


his goal. 
most reputations in the world, and he, too, is in earnest 
about reform. But he is a statesman, and not a dema- 
gogue. He sees that while “so foul a sky clears not 
without a storm,” it is weil to limit the destruction. 
He does not seek to glut the appetites of the “ Have 
nots” at the expense of the “ Haves,” but to introduce a 
better system where the State will enforce its own interest 
against all classes, and a nobler civic ideal wil! prevail than 
mere equality of opportunity in selfishness and wrong- 
doing. Mr. Hearst was defeated because the people of 
New York still trust the President. But at the same time 
the narrowness of the margin conveys a warning to America 
to set her house in order by reasonable methods or to 
prepare for a sterner discipline. The President in his 
campaign against lawless capital is handicapped by the 
opposition of many elements in his own party. The recent 
election should teach such opponents a little prudence. 
Change must come, the State must recover‘its own, and it 
is surely better that it should be by reform in the hands 
of a statesman than by revolution in the charge of a 
demagogue. 





DISINTERESTED PUBLICANS. 


EARLY all the various proposals relating to the 
liquor traffic have the common character that 

they aim at preventing men from drinking intoxicating 
liquor. They pursue their end in various ways and 
with various degrees of thoroughness. The Prohibi- 
tionist treats alcohol as poison,—differing from other 
isons only in this, that it has no medicinal value. 
Goneeesnity he would close every public-house and 
confine the sale of spirits to the methylated variety. In 
this country, however, the Prohibitionist is rarely met 
with. If he is among us, he is commonly found disguised 
as an advocate of local option or Sunday closing. The 
poison is still to be sold if the locality wishes it. The 
accustomed place of resort of the working man is not to be 
closed to him except on the day of the week when he is 
most likely to wish to use it. But whether in their 
extreme or in their modified forms, whether the closing 
of the public-house be complete or partial, the purpose 
of these proposals is the same. Men are not treated 
as reasonable beings who can be appealed to on the 





must be denied what is bad for them. We have 
the gravest doubts whether this plan can ever hayg 
more than a temporary success. The working man may 
consent to become the subject of one experiment after 
another for a time, but as they can only be tried on him 
with his own consent, and no longer than this consent jg 
given, there is good ground to question their staying-power, 
The winning cry of one day may prove to have lost all its 
value on another, and the Act which made a triumphal 
entry into the statute-book may disappear from it amidst 
equally general applause. 

This is one of the reasons which make it important to 
consider what are the preventible causes of drinking to 
excess. We say drinking to excess, and not merely drink. 
ing, because the tremendcus statistics which are published 
from time to time as to the total consumption of alcohol 
in the United Kingdom leave us unmoved. It may be 
unwise in the working man—we ourselves certainly 
think it is—to spend such and such a fraction of his 
income in beer, just as it may be unwise in a politician 
or a man of letters to be curious in his wine or in his 
cigars. In both cases we are carried into the region 
of sumptuary laws, and history does not show that this 
mode of encouraging economy has ever been of much 
benefit. The aim of the social reformer should be less 
ambitious. There are police regulations which might be 
more strictly enforced, and there are direct incitements to 
drinking which might be taken out of the way. It is 
with the second of these reforms that we are concerned 
to-day. 

The worst quality of alcohol from the social point of view 
is that the line of moderation is very easily overstepped. 
This has been recognised by Parliament in the statutory 
prohibition against supplying a man with liquor who has 
| already had as much as he can drink without ceasing to be 
'sober. The inevitable weakness of this regulation is that 
it can never be applied except when a man has already had 
more than he can drink and remain sober. There is 





the publican can seldom know that it will have this 
effect until it is plain that it has had it. The publi- 
can’s story is pretty much the same in all cases. He 
saw no signs of drunkenness in the customer when he 
served him, and when he did see them he served him no 
more. The strong point of this account of what happened 
is that in any given case it may be perfectly accurate. The 
publican may not be sheltering himself under a plea of 
incapacity to foresee what the last glass would do; he may 
have been really unable to foresee it. There are cases 
without number, indeed, in which the police or the Magis- 
trates may suspect that the publican is not as innocent as 
he makes himself out. But unless there happens to bea 
witness who can testify to the condition of the customer 
before the last glass was swallowed, they cannot disprove 
the story as told. When a particular act may be done in 
perfect good faith, and there is no evidence to show that it 
was done in bad faith, even a publican has a right to have 
the more favourable interpretation placed on his conduct. 
Yet the result of this more favourable interpretation is 
that a great number of men are turned out of public- 
houses, either at closing-time or earlier, after instead of 
before the mischief has been done. There is only one way 
that we know of that would really check this disregard of 
a law which in the great majority of cases it is im- 
possible to enforce. The difficulty is that the publican is 
under an obligation, not, indeed, to overstep the legal limit, 
but to go as near to it as possible. Take the case of a 
man who is refused drink because the publican thinks that 
it will make him drunk. This man goes off to a neighbour- 
ing public-house, relates the story of the insult offered him, 
has several more glasses, and in the end goes home sober. 
This comes to the knowledge of the scrupulous publican, 





and very possibly to the knowledge of his employers, and he 
is at once charged with neglecting their interests. They have 
not taken him as their tenant in order to have the sale of 
their goods hindered. He is there, indeed, to refuse liquor 
to drunken men; but he is not to infer from this that he 
may also refuse it to sober men. Consequently the 
publican makes a resolution not to be so unnecessarily 
careful another time. So long as a customer is not drunk 
he must be accounted sober, and how can he be proved 
not to be sober until he has had the glass that makes him 





ground of their own welfare, but as children who 





drunk? There is a critical moment in these cases; but 
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the publican’s contention is that he cannot recoguise it till 
it is past. 

It is at this point that disinterested management 
becomes so valuable. It removes the temptation to sail 
as near the wind as possible. On the ordinary system, 
the more intoxicating liquor the publican sells the better 
the owners of the house are pleased. They do not wish 
their house to get a bad name; but they can comfort 
themselves with the reflection that if it does the publican 
will be the sufferer. ‘Thus the publican is placed between 
two fires—one pale and ineffectual in comparison with the 
other. On the one side stand his employers, urging him 
to sell as much as possible of the drink they supply. On 
the other side stand the police, watching for every instance 
in whieh he sells the drink in question to a drunken man, 
but usually quite unable to prove the charge when they 
have brought it. To which of these rival claimants is he 
likely to pay more obedience ? Obviously to the one who 
has the greater power of injuring him in the event of dis- 
obedience. On the disinterested system, on the contrary, 
the inducement of which we have seen the bad results is 
altogether absent. More than one Association for promoting 
disinterested management exists, but there is one which 
is specially in want of capital at this moment to develop 
and extend the thoroughly good work it is doing. ‘The 
People's Refreshment House Association” was founded b 
the Bishop of Chester in 1896, and in the ten years during 
which it has been in existence sixty-one licensed houses 
have come under its contro]. Thev are to be found in 
most districts of England and Wales, from Yorkshire to 
Cornwall, and the secretary reports that they have been 


managed successfully both from the temperance and the | 


financial point of view. ‘ No manager has been convicted 
of any offence against the Licensing Acts, and the maximum 
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moreover, his part must be consistently sustained. A liar 
need not be a hypocrite, although a hypocrite can hardly 
avoid being a liar. But be must do more than lie. He 
must lead a false life,—a specially bad life under cover of 
an ostensibly good one. It is possible to be secretive with 
a good purpose, and even with a good purpose to make a 
certain amount of pretence. The benevolent self-control of 
the best women is apt to run to excess, and to result in their 
hiding all those feelings, opinions, and even plans, which 
militate against the peace of the moment. The feminine mind 
finds it difficult to distinguish between complete openness and 
selfish brutality. They forgive bluntness in a man, if they 
like him, but never in a woman, whether they like her or not. 
Many perfectly sincere, conspicuously genial, and scrupulously 
truthful women are more essentially reserved than the 
most “ bearish” and least communicative of their husbands 
and brothers. Their instinct is to hide. The reason, no 
doubt, is to be found very deep down in the feminine 
character, and very far back in the history of the race. Force 
can afford to be open; skill must of necessity be secret. 
Those who have not the one will employ the other. Women, 
too, have a greater desire to please than men, and where not 
emboldened by their affections the majority of them are more 
timid. Fear is at the root of many women’s reticence. A man 
can say what he thinks, and he is in the habit of doing so. If 
be makes himself disliked, it does not strike him as mattering 
so very vitally; but it does matter very much to a woman, 
whose whole kingdom is the kingdom of like and dislike. It 
is strange, when we consider all this, that it is among men, 
and not among women, that hypocrites are to be found, 
and that it is from the sex which possesses the greater 
strength and the greater courage that writers of romance 
have chosen their typical dissemblers, their Pecksniffs and 


dividend of 5 per cent. has been continuously paid since | their Tartaffes, their Bulstrodes and their Stigginses. 


1899, whilst £480 has been placed to reserve.” The 
sincerity of the intention with which the business is 
curied on may be inferred from the composition of the 
Council. Men like the Bishops of Chester and Southwark, 
Archbishop Bourne, Lord Kinnaird, Lord Grey, and Mr. 
Noel Buxton may be mistaken in their methods of promoting 
temperance, but no doubt can be entertained as to their 
desire to promote it. The principle on which these houses 
are conducted is very simple. The only motive which can 
possibly influence a manager in the direction of permitting 
drunkenness is taken away. We have seen how difficult 
it is for a publican to refuse to serve a customer unless he 
is visibly in a condition in which the law forbids him to 
be served. He has to discover the last limit of sobriety, 
because if he stops short of that limit the effect of his action 
will be seen in diminished profits to his employers. The 
manager of a Trust public-house is under no such obliga- 
tion. He knows that as regards his employers the suspicion 
of permitting drunkenness is the one which will do him most 
harm, while as regards himself he is without any possible 
reason for incurring such a suspicion, since he makes 
nothing by the sale of beer, wines, or spirits, and a good 
deal by the sale of everything else. ‘The object of the 
Association is to convert the public-house into a real house 
of refreshment,—a house to which a man may resort 
without being pressed to drink any intoxicating liquor, 
and with the certainty that he will find food and non- 
intoxicants, and unadulterated intoxicants if he drinks 
them at his own unsolicited choice. We hope that in the 
next Licensing Bill a large place will be given to the 
encouragement of this method of dealing with temperance 
reform, and in the meantime any one who wishes to help 
it on can do so, without waiting for the Government or 
Parliament, by taking shares in what has proved itself a 
fair 5 per cent. investment. 








WOMEN AND HYPOCRISY. 

T is a curious fact that there are no notable hypocrites 
among the women of fiction, and we believe that there 

are very few in real life. So far as our experience goes—and 
an experience backed by a literature cannot be an isolated 
experience—hypocrisy is a fault from which women are 
practically free. Their freedom is the more remarkable 
because women are not frank. There is, however, a vast 
difference between want of frankness and hypocrisy. The 
design of the hypocrite must always be self-interested, and, 


One wonders what can be the reason of this moral 
disparity between the sexes. No doubt women are not so 


| much tempted as men to be hypocrites. They have none 
|of the business temptations which beset men. They have, 


as a rule, nothing to do with other people’s money. It 


| is worth their while, sentimentally, to gain the confidence of 





their neighbours; it is not worth their while pecuniarily. 
They.live at home, and it is difficult to deceive one’s intimates. 
Most women spend the best years of their lives in the presence 
of very clear-eyed critics. Children are not an audience likely 
to encourage hypocrisy. They do not disapprove of self- 
praise, they simply disregard it; it does not confuse their 
judgment in the least. But, of course, there are some women 
who do not fear the judgment of their children, and there 
are many who have no children to judge them. Again, 
women are much more used to dealing in moral and religious 
phrases than men are, and they present a lesser temptation to 
them. The spiritual training of children must to a great 
extent be carried on verbally, and the education of her 
children appealg to a woman's best side. They have an 
hereditary sense of responsibility in the matter, and a great 
fear of debasing the sacred coinage of religious phraseology. 
Even a fairly good woman is never sanctimonious; but then it 
must be confessed that not all women are even fairly good. 
Perhaps the reason why real hypocrisy is not found even among 
women who are not restrained by natural good feeling is this. 
Recklessness is a quality almost always existing in a bad 
feminine character, and almost never in a good one. The one 


“vice from which recklessness preserves one is hypocrisy. 


All these efforts at explanation, however, do not fully 
explain the curious moral phenomenon with which we are 
dealing, and the present writer is inclined to think that a 
more cogent reason for the innocence of women in this par- 
ticular lies in another direction. In certain particulars—and 
they are particulars which cover the temptations to hypocrisy 
which beset women—the moral and religious standard which 
society insists on for women is higher than that on which it 
insists for men, and a high standard makes for sincerity. At 
first sight the argument sounds paradoxical, but it fits the 
facts. Cynics no doubt believe, and have preached so diligently 
as to pervert many, that any heightening of the general 
moral standard of life and any great awakening of religious 
feeling result immediately in the production of hypocrites. 
We do not believe this. If we may answer the cynics 
according to their cynicism, we would say that where 
the standard is very high real virtues become a drug in the 
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market; and it is hopeless to trade in counterfeit goods. 
Hypocrisy flourishes best in an atmosphere of suspicion. 
Where men doubt the goodness of the majority of their fellows, 
there virtue, and even sham virtue, make a conspicuous show. 
To take an extreme instance. If one man in accepting the 
hospitality of another assures him that his moral principle 
will prevent him from taking away when he leaves his host's 
house anything but what is his own, whatever interpretation 
that host may put upon his words—he may think he is making 
a joke or contemplating a burglary—he will not be impressed 
by the guest’s unusual virtue. On the other hand, if the same 
man assures him as they talk together after dinner that he 
never by any chance takes advantage of another man’s 
ignorance in business, it is very possible that if he has the 
skill to make himself believed he will raise himself greatly in 
his host's estimation. In the first instance the moral 
standard has been screwed as high as it will go, in the second 
it has not. The same logic holds good in the matter of men 
and women. If a woman gives the world to understand that 
she fears God, is faithful to her husband, devoted to her 
children, kind to her dependents, and careful in the perform- 
ance of everyday duties, the world, which is a far simpler and 
better-hearted abstraction than it usually gets credit for, 
replies: “ Well, so I should hope.” It may be bored by the 
speaker’s recitation of her virtues, but it is not in the least 
degree impressed by them. There is no moral pass degree for 
women. They can distinguish themselves from the common herd 
only by works of supererogation, and to such works hypocrisy 
can hardly pretend. But if a man can manage by open 
boasting or more subtle suggestion to give his acquaintance to 
understand that he is truly religious and full of benevolence 
and domesticity, no small advantage may attend his efforts; 
and if he is a really good actor, many admirers within the 
circle of his friends may entrust their money to him. The 
ideal of the Englishman is still the Puritan ideal. His 
common standard falls a good way below it. In the vacant 
space live the hypocrites. Every turn of the screw crushes 
a few to death. 

Are we then reduced to the cynical conclusion that 
the chief reason why women are not hypocrites is because 
hypocrisy does not pay them? If our argument be correct, 
we are forced to it. If we remember, however, the reasons 
why it does not pay a woman to be a hypocrite, and remember 
at the same time that moral standards are the natural 
expression of moral tendencies, and not arbitrary inventions 
for the convenience of society, we shall not be able to take 
leave of the discussion without a tribute of respect to the 
weaker sex. 





THE STORY OF MALARIA. 

“fINHE doctors were extraordinarily ignorant,” is the 

characteristic judgment passed by the hero of Mr. 
H. G. Wells’s book, “In the Days of the Comet,” on the 
position of medicine at the beginning of the present century. 
They must be presumed to be held to blame for that, or else 
to be out of keeping with the majority of our surroundings 
as Mr. Wells sees them. But if any one should feel inclined 
to blame them a little hastily, he may be recommended to 
read an unusually interesting paper contributed to the current 
number of the National Review by Major Ronald Ross, Pro- 
fessor of Tropical Medicine in the University of Liverpool. 
Major Ross writes on “The Story of Malaria,” and probably 
no completer story has been told during the present genera- 
tion by any student of medicine. It may fall to the lot of 
some experimentalist of the future to be able to announce 
the discovery of a certain cure for cancer, and to be able to 
write an essay summing up the etiology as well as the ascer- 
tained methods of stamping out that hideous disease. But 
though such an achievement would mark a magnificent epoch 
in the history of medicine and mankind, its importance might 
possibly be exaggerated in comparison with the achievements 
of the students of the etiology of malarial fevers. Is it 
generally realised that malarial fever “destroys every year a 
population equal to that of London”? When it is under- 
stood what that means, it is easier to estimate the import- 
ance of a discovery by which not only the disease itself can 
be prevented, but which makes it possible to rid some of the 
most fertile countries of the world from the chief bar to 
civilisation and prosperity. 





points out, you must go back to the Romans. They were not 
long in deciding that malarial fevers were in some way con. 
nected with marshes. “Omne Latium felix est,” wrote Strabo 
“et omnium rerum ferax, exceptis locis quae palustria sunt 
atque morbosa.” Further, they rightly divided malarial fevers 
into distinct kinds. They had the quotidian fever, or the ague 
that shakes a man once a day ; the tertian, which attacks him 
every other day; and the quartan, which attacks him every 
third day. But it took nearly seventeen hundred years after 
that correct distinction between continued and intermittent 
fevers for an efficient remedy to be discovered. The discovery 
came from South America, where a villager of Malacotos 
near Loxa, in Ecuador, cured a patient by administering 
Peruvian bark. Knowledge of the cure first came to Europe 
in 1640, and a little later than that an English “empiric,” 
Talbot, performed so notable a service to his fellow-men as 
to cure Louis Quatorze. In 1820 Pelletier and Cavenion 
separated from the bark its essential alkaloid, and quinine 
remains to-day one of the few specifics against fever which we 
possess,—and of the villager of Malacotos not one of the many 
millions who have owed their lives to quinine has ever known 
the name! 

But eighteen hundred years, though they revealed a remedy, 
were not enough to reveal a cause. Naturally, the old Italian 
doctors, connecting the fever with the marshes, assumed that 
marsh gases were the cause, and so talked and wrote of 
malarial or “ bad air” fevers. Next came another theory, the 
conception of the Telluric Miasm, by which it was supposed, or 
rather stated, that the poison came from the soil, and rushed 
out when the soil was scratched,—a theory which Major Ross 
believes is still held by “ millions of people,” though, of course, 
it is absolutely exploded. It was not until the middle of the 
last century that the real road to discovery was opened 
through experimental pathology. It was then ascertained, by 
means, of course, of the microscope, that in the case of a 
patient suffering from malarial fevers “the blood and 
certain glands are infiltrated with characteristic minute 
black granules called the malarial pigment.” Next, it 
was shown that these granules are formed in the blood, 
and derived from the haemoglobin, or blood corpuscles; 
and people thought at first that the haemoglobin was in 
some way altered by the marsh-gas poison or the soil-poison. 
They were wrong. In 1880 Dr. Laveran, a French Army 
surgeon working in Algeria, made the extraordinarily in- 
teresting discovery that these pigment granules were really 
the discarded refuse-matter of innumerable little parasites 
which live within the blood corpuscles, and cause the disease. 
It was a great epoch in history. Almost simultaneously, 
through Pasteur, Lister, Koch, and others, the discovery was 
made that many illnesses such as anthrax, tuberculosis, 
cholera, typhoid, leprosy, and Malta fever are caused by 
bacteria, the lowest form of vegetable life. But Laveran’s 
discovery “ opened a new chapter.” The parasites of malaria 
are not bacteria, but protozoa, the lowest form of animal life. 
This was a discovery which for several years was hardly 
noticed. But when it came to be followed and examined 
thoroughly, the whole course and progress of malarial fevers 
were made as clear as the progress of an invading army. In 
the blood of a man of average weight there are about twenty- 
six billions of red corpuscles,—about as many, as Major Ross 
puts it, as you could count, at the rate of one hundred per 
minute, in five hundred thousand years. Now, in a bad 
attack of fever, perhaps one in twenty-five corpuscles may be 
infected,—that is, inhabited by a parasite as a nut is inhabited 
by a maggot; and when once the parasites have gained entrance 
to the body, they may continue to breed like rats in a ship. 
Their breeding is extraordinarily simple and rapid. Each 
parasite, ensconced in its red corpuscle, grows and grows 
until, on reaching maturity, it breaks up into a number of 
spores. The corpuscle then bursts, and each spore enters a 
fresh corpuscle, to grow and break up again into fresh spores, 
and so on ad infinitum. But not all parasites breed at the 
same pace. Some breed once in twenty-four hours, some once 
in forty-eight, and some once in seventy-two hours. Each 
kind, however, breeds or sporulates at exactly the same time 
as other members of his kind; and so the man in whose 
blood they are breeding is shaken accordingly,—once a 
day, once every other day, or once in three days, by the 
quotidian, tertian, and quartan agues of the Roman doctors 





For the beginning of the story of malaria, as Major Ross 


of two thousand years ago. But, the layman asks, why is be 
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shaken? Not, simply, because of the multiplication of spores 
in his blood; but because, at the moment of sporulation, each 
parasite sheds the refuse-matter which has been stored up in 
its body. A billion little specks of poison are suddenly and 
simultaneously liberated into the blood, and the patient, 
suddenly poisoned, is seized with chill, nausea, headache, and 
shivering fever. 

But here appears the second great problem. How is the 
infection conveyed? It is only possible to summarise very 
shortly Major Ross’s most interesting story of his dis- 
coveries; readers must go to his paper in its entirety to 
yealise the way in which he persevered and succeeded in 
spite of accidents and obstacles, and the stupidity of 
superiors who interrupted his important researches. Major 
Ross was convinced of the essential probability of an old 
theory, first seriously examined in 1883 by A. F. A. King 
jn America, and strongly supported ten years later by Dr. 
Manson, that infection was conveyed by mosquitoes. In 1894 
Major Ross was hard at work in India on this theory; for 
two years and a half he experimented without success, trying 
to infect mosquitoes by allowing them to bite infected persons 
and by other methods. He was almost giving up the task in 
despair when, on August 20th, 1897, examining a mosquito of 
a new species, he discovered in its tissues the parasites for 
which he was searching. He had solved the problem; but 
before he could get formal proof he was ordered by his 
superiors, who knew what he had discovered (“the system,” 
surely, must have been to blame, for no individual could have 
been so grossly stupid), to a part of India where malaria was 
hardly known! Next year he was reinstated by the Indian 
Government, but the plague scare prevented him from experi- 
menting except upon infected birds; and before he could 
establish formal proof as to infected human beings, he was 
ordered to undertake other work. He appealed for assistance 
in vain; he had to leave India, and only finally established 
his proof in the autumn of 1899 in Sierra Leone, where he had 
been sent in the service of the Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine. He had established as a fact that mosquitoes, and 
almost certainly mosquitoes alone, carried the infection of 
malaria from one human being to another. 

There, for the present, the story may be left. Obvious 
remedies suggest themselves—draining, first and foremost— 
and those remedies have already saved the lives of thousands, 
They will save the lives of millions in the future. But mean- 
time, look at the halting, difficult story of the discoverer’s 
success,—thwarted by lack of opportunity, by want of means, 
almost forbidden by other doctors to continue his research. 
As a result of Major Ross's labours, schools of tropical 
medicine have been and still are being multiplied. But, he 
points out, up to 1898 there is not “a single instance of any 
government having paid a penny in order to advance 
researches on malaria.” The whole work was done by 
enthusiasts in their leisure. As for private assistance up to 
1898, “no philanthropist helped the cause...... Yet every 
year philanthropists give or bequeath enormous fortunes to 
hospitals and other charities.” Lastly, he observes that “ not 
one of the men who worked out that great problem has ever 
received any adequate thanks, much less reward, for his 
strictly professional work.” Probably enthusiasts like those 
who have worked out such discoveries think last, if they think 
at all, of their own reward; but ought others to forget 
it? When kings are philosophers, and philosophers are 
kings, Socrates argued, we might expect the ideal State. It 
would perhaps be an interesting train of thought if some 
modern Socrates were to speculate on the political and social 
developments which would follow if Prime Ministers were 
doctors. 





ASSISTING NATURE. 

HE stalking is over, most of the grouse to fall to 
the gun this year have fallen already, and the 
moment seems an appropriate one at which to try to dispel 
some of the misconception that appears to exist in the 
minds of those who have taken no interest in the natural 
history of the wildest of our game birds and animals, about 
the effect upon their numbers and distribution of the modern 
conditions of sport. There is a very general assumption 
on the part of all such uninstructed people that if the 
Highlands of Scotland, let us say, had been left in their 
natural state—in the state, for example, in which the virtual 





extinction of the clan system in 1745 found them—they 
would now be packed with grouse and red-deer in all direc- 
tions. The case appears to them so obvious: a great deal of 
shooting of both grouse and red-deer goes on, introducing, 
besides the actual fatalities by the gun or rifle, much 
disturbance of the natural conditions of these animals. It 
almost seems to go without saying, therefore, that if this 
shooting were stopped and if these disturbances did not occur, 
their numbers would increase by the normal processes of 
Nature. It hardly looks as if it needed further argument, 
and, indeed, appears so absolutely sound, until we try it by the 
test of actual result, that it stands out as a striking instance 
of the danger of attaching too much importance to the 
evidence of even the most plausible a priori doctrine which 
has not been verified by real experience. 

The case of the red-deer differs a little from that of the 
grouse. According to the view of the excellent people who 
hold, irreflectively, the natural opinion that sport diminishes 
the objects of its pursuit, the deer ought to be greatly reduced 
since the delightful days when St. John used to shoot his 
way down from his home in Morayshire across the High- 
lands, roaming practically where he would, and shooting 
stags with as little thought of stealing another man’s property 
as he had of robbing the Duke of Athole by drinking water 
from a burn in Glen Tilt. It is rather amusing to find him 
branching off from a description of a far-and-wide shooting 
expedition of this nature to inveigh against the “ poachers” 
who came to shvot the deer. At a first glance he appears tous, 
with our modern ideas of trespass and of property in game, to 
be shooting through the walls of the most transparent glass- 
house. A little consideration, however, enables us to perceive his 
meaning, and the distinction which he wishes to draw between 
himself and what we should call “the other poachers.” These 
others shot their deer professionally, for filthy lucre, to sell it. 
Between him and them there was all the moral and social gulf 
which divides the amateur from the professional: that is what 
it all meant. In that golden time, according to the primitive 
view that shooting deplenishes the stock, red-deer ought to 
have been, in spite of poachers, both professional and amateur, 
far more numerous than now in Scotland. We find, of course, 
as is very well known, the facts to be just otherwise: deer are 
far more numerous now, in spite of the great increase of 
stalkers in the interval, than they were then. It is thus, also, 
with the grouse: they now are in much greater numbers than 
they were at that time, and no doubt their rate of increase 
has been very much greater than that of the deer, although 
the latter has been very considerable. But while the stock of 
grouse has been in all respects improved by the changed 
conditions of the Highlands, it is in certain respects only that 
the red-deer have been improved. The red-deer on the hill is 
not, as we cannot well remind ourselves too often, in his natural 
and congenial habitat. He is not, like the grouse, a moorland 
animal. He is a beast whose real home is in a woodland 
country. We infer this from many evidences: he grows to a 
bigger size in a wood, carries a better head, and so on. Even 
in the Scottish Highlands he seeks the sylvan districts when 
he can find security in them. He is, moreover, an animal 
whose natural food is grass; and though the total acreage 
of the Highland hills is large, the proportion of those acres 
that bears nourishing pasture is very small indeed. Taking 
these facts in conjunction with the increase of the deer since 
the days of St. John, it follows naturally that the supply of 
suitable habitat for the Scottish red-deer is less equal to 
the demand than it used to be. Practically this means 
that the deer have more difficulty in finding enough to eat, 
and this in all probability is the reason why we find that the 
deer, although their numbers are greater, are individually not 
such fine specimens of their kind as those which St. John and 
the poachers stalked over the length and breadth of the hills. 
Both in bodies and in heads the deer have deteriorated. All 
over the Highlands, in the old houses of the lords and lairds, 
we may see magnificent heads of stags killed in times past, 
heads which there is no matching now in these days of the 
far larger red-deer population. ‘The causes which have been 
at work to produce the change are many, in addition to the 
augmented stock. A great deal of wire enclosure has been 
put up, and although this is now so generally condemned 
that much of it has no doubt been taken down again, it has 
done its ill work, and the effects are still to be recognised, 
The inevitable result of the enclosures must be a certain 
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amount of inbreeding, from which the stock cannot but 
suffer. On the whole, also, the deer have probably been 
injured by the practice of the modern stalker of selecting the 
finest beasts of the forest for his rifle; and the modern rifle 
is a weapon so much more efficient than those which were in 
the hands of St. John and his contemporaries that one 
wonders at one moment how a stag at the present day ever 
escapes a rifle-shot at all; at another, how those stalkers 
and poachers of the old days ever killed a stag. To 
counteract the effects of inbreeding, and generally to 
strengthen the stock, many of the owners of forests are 
now bringing up young stags from the English parks, to 
infuse an entirely new strain of blood, charged with the rather 
different elements, such as the superior horn-producing vigour, 
which the deer derive from the far richer pasture of the 
Southern park-land. In almost all forests a certain amount 
of winter hand-feeding, either in the form of beans or of hay, 
is given to the deer, and in some forests it is the regular 
practice to hand-feed for many of the winter months. The 
more commonly approved plan seems to be to hand-feed only 
when the stress of weather is so severe that the deer cannot 
find food for themselves on the hill. The prudence of feeding 
generously or of withholding food until the case becomes one 
of necessity is hotly discussed by owners of forests and others 
interested in the care of deer, those in favour of the sparing 
of these charity meals arguing, on Poor Law principles, that 
the deer become pauperised, and if they are hand-fed too 
bounfifully, inclined to rely on the charity doles rather than 
to make brave efforts to support themselves on such pasture 
as they may find in winter on the hill. 

At all events, both parties to the discussion realise, and in 
practice recognise, that the welfare of the stock of the red- 
deer can be greatly increased by care bestowed on it. It is no 
longer a well-received opinion that Nature is better able to 
look after these wild children for herself than if the aid be 
given of a little assistance from the hand of man, who is him- 
self, too, one of ber children, and the most intelligent. And 
as it is, in these ways, with the red-deer, so it is also with the 
grouse. It is quite a mistake to think that if they are left 
to themselves their numbers will continue to increase at 
a rate greater than if they have the assistance of man. 
The ethics of killing animals for sport and food (for it is 
impossible to discuss the one aspect without touching on 
the other) suggest a subject very much too large for us to 
enter into now. It is quite certain that the number of grouse 
has enormously increased in consequence of an intelligent 
system of assisting Nature to supply their essential needs. 
The principal food of the grouse appears to be the young heather. 
Since the custom of heather-burning has been introduced in 
order to destroy the old heather, which gives such bad, damp, 
close covert for the birds, and is as useless for sheep as it is for 
grouse, the acreage of young heather, supplying tender shoots 
for the young grouse to pick and nibble, and giving the 
kind of covert best suited to the birds when it is a year or 
two older, bas been augmented by many hundreds per cent. ; 
and the heather-burning is but one of many means of assisting 
Nature which man has at his disposal. The actual driving 
of the birds is of great service to their general welfare, by 
separating coveys, so that the chance of inbreeding is much 
reduced. Very much may be done by draining sour and 
waterlogged patches of moorland to make it sweet and dry, 
productive of a better crop of heather, and altogether more 
suitable, for the birds. On the other hand, ground which is 
naturally too dry for the grouse to nest on, because the only 
streams which are on it run down to nothing in the hot 
summer weather, and the nestlings would be too far away from 
water, may be turned into the kind of moorland in which the 
birds will nest gladly and successfully by the simple process of 
damming back these small streams at convenient points so 
as to form little reservoirs which will hold the water through 
the dry time sufficiently to supply the birds’ needs. On some 
moors they put out grit for the grouse to swallow in aid of 
digestion. ‘There are many more of the like modes of assist- 
ance, but these are enough to name in order to point the 
moral that man, in hie interference with the ways of Nature, 
often appears. as a blessing, even though a blessing under so 
complete a disguise as he assumes when he marches over the 
Highland bills armed with the most up-to-date appliances in 
the way of rifles or shot-guns, according as the red-deer or the 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—@—— 
THE UNIONIST FREE-TRADERS AND A NEW 
POLITICAL PARTY. 


[To tae Epiror OF THE “Specrator.”’] 
Sir,—The letters in the last two numbers of the Spectator 
from “Constitutionalist” and Mr. J. A. Grundy, and your 
excellent article and comments thereon, are full of interest for 
Unionist Free-traders. 

I do not doubt that you are right to discountenance at the 
present time any attempt to build up a new political party 
with Unionist Free-traders as its nucleus; though it js 
possible enough that before very long party divisions will 
come to be drawn on new lines, as to which Unionist Free. 
traders may have a good deal to say. But such matters can 
hardly be arranged in advance. The creation of a new party, 
or the complete redressing of the lines dividing the old 
parties, can only come about as the result of a state of things 
which, so far as I can see, does not at present exist. 

It is, to my mind, equally premature for Unionist Free. 
traders to decide now as to the line they should adopt at the 
next General Election; but I see no reason to suppose that 
they will have any greater difficulty in upholding their prin. 
ciples at the next General Election than they had at the last, 
We are associated together to guard the country against what 
we regard as the two great dangers,—Home-rule and Protec. 
tion. Mr. Grundy thinks that of these two evils Home-rule is 
the lesser; and accordingly, in case of a clear issue between a 
Liberal Party pledged to Home-rule and a Conservative Party 
pledged to Protection, he will support the former. Such a 
contest might, no doubt, arise in some constituencies; but 
surely a struggle of this nature between the two great parties, 
led by responsible statesmen, is virtually impossible! It 
involves the supposition that both parties should go mad at 
the same time, whereas a long experience has shown us that 
when one party goes mad, a sane and sober country sends it 
about its business and instals in power others who are for the 
time on their good behaviour, from whom it has reason to 
expect better things. Thus, at the last General Election, 
when the Conservatives, with Protection on the brain, went 
to the country, their opponents were far too wise to indulge 
in another fit of the Home-rule delirium, which had already 
cost them nearly twenty years’ exclusion from power. Liberal 
leaders and Liberal candidates in Great Britain rarely men- 
tioned Home-rule, though their opponents made what use of 
it they could to frighten electors to take the Unionist side. 
Yet Home-rule had been for many years the touchstone of 
party Liberalism, and Liberals who were Unionists were 
driven from the party ranks. 

In the present state of things, Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain having declared that a fiscal revolution is 
necessary, and that Fiscal Reform is to be the first constructive 
work of their party when it recovers power, it becomes 
impossible for Free-traders to give them their assistance. 
Party caucuses and clubs have hoisted the Protectionist flag. 
Unionist Free-traders note all these things, and, if necessary, 
will fight leaders and caucuses and clubs for their Free-trade 
principles; but they note also that already Conservative 
statesmen are slackening in zeal for their great cause, pre- 
ferring whenever they can to leave it unmentioned. It is to 
my mind certain that if once again British statesmen 
endeavour to establish in Ireland a separate Parliament and 
Government, we shall, till that issue is decided, hear little from 
Conservative statesmen of their desire to reconstitute our 
fiscal system on a basis of bread-and-butter taxes and the 
exclusion of foreign manufactures. 

Unionist Free-traders have great reason to be satisfied with 
the strong position which they hold. It is a very real safe- 
guard for the maintenance of the Union and of Free-trade. 
At the present time neither of these subjects occupies men’s 
thoughts. So much the better! It is not our business to 
recall their attention to Protection or Home-rule. On the 
political interests of the moment no doubt Unionist Free- 
traders hold different opinions; but that is no reason why 
when danger to either of their great principles is imminent 
they should not consolidate into a really formidable army. 
The Unionist Free-Trade Club with its six hundred Unionist 
members is un excellent nucleus upon which in case of 
imminent danger men in either party can rally, from which- 
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The action taken by the Liberal Unionists in 1886 was 
rendered possible and necessary by the extreme urgency of 
the case. The Conservatives gould not have resisted Home- 
rule, or have obtained power, without the Liberal Unionists ; 
and accordingly an alliance involving a certain amount of 
give-and-take was arranged between the two parties. Party 
urgency and national danger may possibly again give rise to 
asimilar state of things; but that certainly is not the con- 
dition of affairs now. 

On the whole, the best thing we can do is to preserve our 
very strong position of independence, and await events.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Artuur D. ELLror. 

27 Rutland Gate. 

[We are confident that Mr. Arthur Elliot’s letter will receive 
the assent of the great bulk of Unionist Free-traders. We 
have given elsewhere our reasons for believing that the 
moment is one when it is specially necessary for Unionist 
Free-traders to be active and vigilant, and to maintain their 
independence.—Eb. Spectator. } 





WANTED, A NEW PARTY. 
[To tue Eprror ov tus “Specraron,”’) 
Sir,—I have read with deep interest the correspondence in 
your columns on the above subject, and am sorry to dissent 
from your attitude thereto. The formation of a new party, 
or, rather, the reconstruction of a Unionist Free-trade Party, 
is imperative and urgent. The fruit of the last Election is 
ripening fast. The Education Bill of the Government, their 
base surrender—in the Trade Disputes Bill—to the forces of 
anareby, their flagrant leaning to Socialism in all its forms, 
the truculence of their dealings with our Empire over the 
seas, and the insolence and swagger of the younger members 
of the Government are creating an uneasy feeling in the 
minds of their own supporters and positive loathing in 
the country generally. Already there are visible signs of 
revolt, and the overthrow of the present Administration may 
be a question of months, not years. What is to be done ? 
Are we to decide upon the support of Home-rule on the one 
hand, or Tariff Reform—that is, Protection—on the other ? 
You think that this alternative can never be presented, 
that before another General Election Tariff Reform will 
be dropped, and a united front presented to the forces of 
disruption. You are mistaken. Thereis no such prospect. On 
the contrary, I fear that Tariff Reform may be woven with 
some Devolution scheme of Home-rule in order to catch the 
Trish vote. The MacDonnell episode should put us on our 
guard. Such unholy alliances have occurred before in our 
Parliamentary history. But, you say, Unionists can abstain. 
This would be a cowardly attitude, and a policy of despair. 
It is imperative and urgent, therefore, that the Unionist 
Party should be re-formed and ready with a positive and 
unmistakable policy. Another reason, we require new leaders. 
The calamitous condition of the Unionist Party, and, let me 
add, the calamitous outlook for the country, are mainly due to 
the action of two statesmen, Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamber- 
lain. In the reconstructed party, I fear Mr. Balfour is an 
impossible leader ; Mr. Chamberlain has sacrificed his chances ; 
and some of their subordinates are not of the calibre to inspire 
confidence and enthusiasm. The air must be cleared. A 
policy must be put before the country, free from all prevarica- 
tion, which will attach all that is thoughtful in Liberalism, 
Unionism, and Conservatism; and.leaders must be presented 
who by their character, opinions, and policy will rally round 
them the best intelligence and the highest patriotism of their 
countrymen. The seriousness of the situation brooks no delay. 
—I am, Sir, &e., THomAs RiIcHARDSON, 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 


[Our correspondent has, we think, mistaken our meaning. 
The reconstruction of the Unionist Party on a Free-trade 
basis is the ideal which we have always put forward, though 
we have recognised that at a moment of great national crisis 
it might become necessary to have recourse to the formation 
of a third party,—just as the Romans kept in reserve the 
institution of the Dictatorship.—Ep. Spectator. } 





A “PRACTICALLY READY” FLEET. 
[To tue Eprror or rar “ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—Your leading article of last week under the above title 
was a patriotic duty splendidly performed. The country owes 





you a debt of gratitude for raising this warning cry, and 
expressing the amazement of all thinking Englishmen at the 
bewildering silence of the Opposition leaders and of the 
Unionist newspapers,—with the honourable exception of the 
Standard. Those of us who realise the paramount import- 
ance of the Navy find ourselves in the unhappy position of 
sheep without a shepberd,—our leaders in some strange way 
have been silenced or led away. The voice of the naval 
alarmist (which, though tiresome at times, was yet useful and 
stimulating to a people given to sleepiness) is no longer heard. 
Judging from the statements of the Government and the 
actions of the Admiralty, we might be nearing the millennium 
of universal peace. Like all millenniums, this one exists solely 
in the imagination, for if we look abroad we see prepara- 
tions for war on every side, and Japan and Germany, in 
particular, building battleships with a fury of determination. 
But one nation is our ally and the other our friend, say the 
peace-at-any-price people. Yes, for to-day, perhaps even for 
to-morrow ; but if England looks no further than to-morrow 
in international friendships and the maintenance of her Navy 
she has already sealed her own doom. The naval situation 
cannot be left in this dangerous state. Those “ whose charge 
is the strength of our ships” must be compelled to give the 
nation something more open, more directly concerned with 
the truth than the shuffling, involved, unsatisfactory “ state- 
ment” with which they have tried to obscure the facts. Mean- 
while one fact, that of the ‘Dreadnought’ being tied up at 
Sheerness instead of in full commission, is at once too big and 
too startling to be successfully hidden under any cloud of 
official “explanations.” It is much to be hoped that the 
Spectator will receive every possible support from the public 
in this patriotic crusade.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A MEMBER OF THE Navy LeEacvuE. 


[To rae Eprror or tue “Spectator.” | 
S1r,—The thanks of all patriotic men are due to you for your 
articles on the demented policy of the Admiralty. How long 
will the * Dreadnought’ retain any capacity for speed if she is 
left rusting at the Nore? A railway friend of mine tells me 
that if an express engine were taken off the road and confined 
to shunting work about the yard, she would become useless 
for express work. If she were put on an express train 
she would almost certainly “run hot” before she had accom- 
plished half her journey. The complication of the ‘ Dread- 
nought’s’ machinery is infinitely greater and more multiform, 
and would afford correspondingly greater dangers of a break- 
down. And, as you so convincingly point out, the engineers 
would be out of practice in dealing with any such breakdown. 
But why labour the point? With the warning of the Russian 
Fleet before them, our experts deliberately set themselves to 
imitate that disastrous example.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epwarp H. QUICKE. 
11 Milk Street Buildings, Cheapside, B.C. 





IRISH UNIONISTS. 
(To tue Epiror or tae “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—It is with much satisfaction that we welcome the 
support of the Spectator to the Unionists of Ireland who are 
in favour of the policy of conciliation and reform. The 
“handful of faddists,” as your correspondent in the Spectator 
of October 27th kindly calls us, have, I believe, the support of 
the great mass of the British electorate, who are disgusted 
with the non-possumus attitude of official Unionism in Ireland, 
and will endorse your scathing rebuke “ that a certain section 
of Irish Unionists show in their writings and speeches 
a harshness, not to say truculence, of spirit which has a 
very unfortunate effect on English opinion.” Your state- 
ment of the position which we seek to hold could not be 
put with greater clearness: “ We have every sympathy, on 
general lines, with those Unionists who are trying to get Irish 
affairs better managed, and Irish wishes more generously 
granted,—that is, of course, without in any way imperilling the 
Legislative Union.” Whatever efforts may be now made to 
repudiate it, we hold that this was the policy initiated by the 
Unionist Government during Lord Dudley's Viceroyalty, and 
it will be hard to persuade us that it did not differ from that 
which governed Lord Cadogan’s seven years of office, which, 
as the Z'imes said, ended “ with the state of the country, if not 
worse, certainly no better, than when he began.” At that 
time the Coercion Act was in full force, and some forty 
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political offenders were undergoing various terms of imprison- 
ment. This may well be contrasted with the state of the 
country at the close of Lord Dudley’s régime, which alone 
should be ample justification for continuing the policy which 


we advocate.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
LinpsEy TALBOT-OROSBIE. 


Ardfert Abbey, Co. Kerry. 





THE TRADE DISPUTES BILL. 
[To tux Epitor or tHe “ Srecrator.”)} 

Srr,—Your article in the issue of November 3rd entitled “ The 
Rule of Tooth and Claw ” indicates some of the fatal objections 
against Clause IV. of the Trade Disputes Bill, which places 
Trade-Unions, whether of workmen or masters, above the law 
in respect of damages for tortious acts committed. But the 
most deadly effect of such a law has perhaps still to be 
marked after noticing the ways of capitalist bodies in 
America; and the fact that the latter may be corporations 
will not vitiate a comparison of the powers for evil of those 
bodies and our Trade-Unions under the new law. We are 
told that in America local authorities, Courts of Justice, and 
Legislatures have been corrupted by the machinations of 
capitalist bodies; and the 7'imes of November 3rd tells us of the 
maleficent power of the Press, as directed a few years ago by 
an unscrupulous capitalist, in hounding the head of the State 
to his death, which has called forth the execration of President 
Roosevelt. The evils of the Standard Oil Trust have provoked 
at last prosecution by the American Government, and it 
remains to be seen how far the law in America (which, I 
believe, no Government has dared to tamper with, and which 
has begun by condemning the Trust in damages) will succeed 
in controlling the tyranny of wealth in that country. 
Is it to be supposed, because we have hitherto escaped 
the evils of the unscrupulous handling of vast wealth, 
that such methods would not flourish in our soil under 
any conceivable conditions ? Our present immunity may be 
said to lie largely in the traditions of our commercial 
world, which have been created by those captains of industry 
many of whose names have been honoured for generations. 
Among them to be recklessly unscrupulous in public life 
would have meant social ostracism, for which fact we have 
to thank the public conscience which reposes on the principle 
of the equity of our laws. But what of the intentions of the 
Government to allow associations of capitalists the free use 
of all the means which are at the disposal of vast wealth for 
corrupting society in accordance with the most advanced 
American methods, without liability for tortious acts? and 
how long would the temptation to tortious acts for the 
accumulation of wealth and increase of power be resisted ? 
While America, led by President Roosevelt, conscious of the 
tyranny of its plutocracy, is courageously struggling to shake 
off its fetters, our Government is busy forging them for 
England.—I am, Sir, &c., LIBERAL. 





THE PROSPECTS OF SIMPLE BIBLE TEACHING. 
{To Tug EpiTor oF TUB “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Mr. Russell Wakefield (Spectator, November 3rd) is 
“disappointed” that the Government, when rejecting Lord 
Heneage’s amendment, failed “even to express any sympathy ” 
with its object,—viz., the “securing of some religious teaching 
in all elementary schools.” Has he not himself, in common 
with many others, failed to realise that the leaders of political 
Nonconformity, to whom we owe the Education Bill, are not 
themselves in real sympathy with it either? Yet of this fact, 
so strangely ignored, he may find convincing proof (to cite no 
other) in the Contemporary of April last, where, speaking as 
one of those leaders, and, as it seems, in the name of the rest, 
Dr. Forsyth declares plainly: “ We only consent to simple 
Bible instruction until the ground is prepared for its aboli- 
tion.” It is not difficult to guess why, knowing this to repre- 
sent the ultimate aim of political Nonconformity, the Govern- 
ment should have abstained from such “expressions of sym- 
pathy’ as your correspondent desiderates. For the present, 
no doubt, as public opinion still demands the “some” and abjures 
secularism, it suits the policy of the party to range themselves 
on the side of the advocates of religious teaching, only stipu- 
lating that it shall be such as shall effectively exclude Church 
influence. I will not undertake to forecast how effective the 


way for the abolition” of simple religious teaching, But 
those who desire the establishment and permanence of the 
latter, for which the Spectator has so earnestly and con. 
sistently contended, should surely, if possible, find for it some 
firmer support than the bruised reed of the “Free Church” 
politician, who, with a perhaps imprudent candour, avons 
himself to be looking forward, beyond the temporising 
“consent” which the present crisis commends to him ag 
politic, to its ultimate and complete abolition—I am, 
Sir, &e., H. E. T, 


THE BOROUGH COUNCIL ELECTIONS, 

{To THE EviToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The defeat of the Progressives in the borough elections 
may be accepted as an indication that the credulity of the 
electorate is at last on the wane, and that a reaction of feeling, 
not only against municipal extravagance, but against the 
entire Socialistic policy of the Government, is about to take 
place. This moment seems, therefore, propitious for calling 
attention to the following extract from Bagehot’s “ English 
Constitution” (Introduction to the Second Edition), written 
in 1872. The words are as true to-day as they were over 
thirty years ago:— 

“Our statesmen have the greatest opportunities they have 
had for many years and likewise the greatest duty. They 
have to guide the new voters in the exercise of the franchise, 
to guide them quietly and without saying what they are 
doing, but still to guide them. The leading statesmen in a 
free country have great momentary power. They settle the 
conversation of mankind. It is they who by a great speech or 
two determine what shall be said and what shall be written for 
long after. They, in conjunction with their counsellors, settle 
the programme of their party—the ‘ platform,’ as the Americans 
call it, on which they and those associated with them are to take 
their stand for the political campaign. It is by that programme, 
by a comparison of the programmes of different statesmen, that 
the world forms its judgments. The common ordinary mind is 
quite unfit to fix for itself what political question it shall attend 
to; it is as much as it can do to judge decently of the questions 
which drift down to it, and are brought before it; it almost never 
settles its topics; it can only decide upon the issue of those 
topics. And in settling what these questions shall be, states- 
men have now especially a great responsibility. If they 
raise questions which will excite the lower orders of man- 
kind; if they raise questions on which the interest of 
those orders is not identical with, or is antagonistic to, 
the whole interests of the State, they will have done the 
greatest harm they can do. The future of this country depends 
on the happy working of a delicate experiment, and they will have 
done all they could to vitiate that experiment. Just when it is 
desirable that ignorant men, new to politics, should have good 
issues, and only good issues, put before them, these statesmen 
will have suggested bad issues. They will have suggested topics 
which will bind the poor as a class together; topics which will 
excite them against the rich; topics the discussion of which in 
the only form in which that discussion reaches their ear will be 
to make them think that some new law can make them comfort- 
able—that it is the present law which makes them uncom- 
fortable—that Government has at its disposal an inexhaustible 
fund out of which it can give to those who now want 
without also creating elsewhere other and greater wants. 
If the first work of the poor voters is to try to create 
a ‘poor man’s paradise,’ as poor men are apt to fancy 
that Paradise, and as they are apt to think they can create 
it, the great political trial now beginning will simply fail. 
The wide gift of the elective franchise will be a great calamity to 
the whole nation, and to those who gain it as great a calamity as 
to any.” 

If, as seems to be indicated by recent events aud by popular 
opinion, the electorate is already beginning to “form its 
judgment” on the programme of the present Government, 
the “ great calamity ” may yet be averted.—I am, Sir, &c., 

1 Down Street, Mayfair, W. Cuar.es H. Rice. 








MUNRO’S “TRANSLATIONS.” 

(To Tue EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In your review of Munro’s “ Translations” in your issue 
of October 27th the criticism on his version of “ Pansies let 
my flowers be” seems beside the mark. The second viola is 
no mere repetition. Viola versicolor is the translation of 
pansy, the betanical term for which is viola tricolor (Linnaeus). 
—I am, Sir, &c., Francis St. JOHN THACKERAY. 
The Vicarage, Mapledurham, Reading. 
[ Viola cannot be made to mean “ violet” in one couplet and 
“pansy” in another, especially as the violet is taken as 
symbolising death, the pansy as symbolising death in life. 
The piece is really untranslateable, if, as doubtless is the case, 





passing of the present Bill might prove in “ preparing the 





Latin supplies no available distinction. —THz RErviEwER.] 
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THE REGISTER OF MAGDALEN COLLEGE. 
(To tue Epiror or tue “Sprecraror.”] 
Srr,—The entry which your reviewer (Spectator, November 3rd, 
p. 686), and apparently the editor of the Register of Magdalen 
College, Vol. V., find inexplicable—viz., in 1785-1810, “ Pro 
custodia Castelli de Dovor, £3 10s. 2d.”—is obviously a case 
of castleguard or castleward; and there should be no difficulty 
in determining from which of the College estates it was due. 
Castleguard was a form of knight service, found in Domesday 
Book, and usually remitted for a money payment by the 
thirteenth century. It was found not only in Kent and 
Sussex, for Dover, Hastings, Pevensey, and other castles, but 
also for castles inland, such as Windsor, Rockingham, Norwich, 
Craven, Richmond, Wallingford, &c., and very commonly in 
connexion with the knightly tenants of the great Abbeys (see 
Pollock and Maitland’s “ History of English Law,” I, 257). 
Most of this feudal tax was commuted long ago, especially 
where “ wardable”’ lands passed to lay owners at the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries; but no doubt many instances are 
still to be found. Lower down your reviewer misquotes 
Troilus and Cressida, II., ii., 166; Aristotle thought young 
men “unfit to hear,” not to teach, “moral philosophy.”—I 
am, Sir, &c., HERBERT E, D. BLAKIsToN, 
Trinity College. 
[We stand corrected.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





A FELINE FISHER. 
[To tae Epiron or THE “ Sprecrator.”’) 
Srr,—The following incident may be of interest to those 
readers of the Spectator who, like myself, enjoy your natural 
history papers and letters. Last week when walking near 
Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight, in a lane which is bordered on one 
side by a small stream, then swollen owing to recent rain, I 
noticed a black cat sitting in the road with eyes intent upon 
the water. I stood still and watched. Suddenly it sprang, 
“all claws upon the foe,” and making a great splash, into the 
middle of the stream, immediately emerging from its cold 
bath with a wriggling fish, a trout, I think, of about two and 
a half ounces, in its mouth, and retired behind a hedge, pre- 
sumably to enjoy a well-earned meal. The deliberate watch- 
ing of the cat, and the finished nature of the performance, 
inclined me to think that in this cat’s case fishing is no 
unusual occupation. I have, however, no further information 
to support this supposition, and several persons to whom the 
incident has been narrated have expressed surprise that a cat 
should be credited with such an accomplishment.—I am, 
Sir, &c., ALINE A. CASSELs. 
Old Warden Vicarage, Biggleswade. 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS IN NEW ZEALAND. 
[To tue Epiror or THe “Srecraror.” ] 
Sirr,—In an article published by you on September 22nd 
you stated, in referring to the Old-Age Pensions Law of 
New Zealand, that “there are 11,770 pensioners receiving 
£325,000 per annum, and the cost of administration is 
£3,936.” In this sentence you correctly give the cost of the 
administration and the number of pensions for the adminis- 
trative year ending with March, 1905. But the sum received 
by the pensioners for that year was not £325,000, but £195,000, 
a very great difference. Your article alleges, on the authority 
of a magazine published in this country, that the effect of 
the New Zealand Old-Age Pensions Law has been to deter 
persons from joining Friendly Societies, thus discouraging 
individual effort. Directly to disprove a general statement 
of this kind is not possible. But the figures relating to 
the growth of Friendly Societies in the Colony seem 
all against you. For instance, the Old-Age Pensions Law 
came into operation at the end of the year 1898. At the time 
the total membership of the Friendly Societies of the Colony 
was 35,501, and the value of the assets belonging to the 
Societies stood at £678,746. At the end of 1904, six years 
after the adoption of the Act, the membership had increased 
by 11,801 persons, while £257,642 had been added to the 
assets. In the six-year period before the Pensions Law came 
into force the addition to the muster-roll of members was but 
6,747, while the increased value of the assets was only 
£177,591. Without asserting that these figures are conclusive 





on the point of issue, I think you will agree with me that 
they lay a rather heavy burden of proof on your leader-writer. 


—I am, Sir, &., W. P. REEvVEs, 
High Commissioner for New Zealand, 


Westminster Chambers, 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 








POETRY. 


THE SEVERN SEA. 

O rarry Sleep, take thou my hand 

And lead me down some long dream-lane 
Hid in the heart of that dear land 

Where, from a brambled hill, again 
I may behold those dim, grey towers 

That soared between the mist and me; 
Where, through a silver veil of showers, 

Glimmers the distant Severn Sea. 


Strange calm that thrills the fretful heart 
From that far-shining, steadfast gleam! 
Life drops her motley, steps apart 
With folded hands awhile to dream; 
Deep in her eyes what vision dwells 
Of splendour, pride, or mystery 
When the sweet surge of evening bells 
Besets the darkening Severn Sea ? 


Pale fairy Sleep, who dost invest 
The blind abyss of piteous night, 
I too have dreams, that to the West 
Wing their unswerving, hopeless flight~ 
For ever as the skies enlace 
Their skeins of starry fantasy 
I seek again one wistful face 
Beside the enchanted Severn Sea. 


O brave, unsullied Western land, 
Where love is more than fame or birth! 
Oft have we roamed thee, hand in hand, 
One with the passion of the earth; 
But now our voices call in vain, 
And the hot tears are spent for thee: 
Might we but live and love again 
Within the sound of Severn Sea! 
Witrrip L. Ranpe tt. 











BOOKS. 


THE HOHENLOHE MEMOIRS.* 
[Seconp Norics. | 
Tue picture of the Prussian autocracy in the later days of 
Bismarck’s rule which we can reconstruct from different 
entries in Hohenlohe’s Journal from the year 1885 onwards is 
a very sombre one. It is « picture of suspicion, treachery, 
vacillation, and calumny in high places which reminds one 
of nothing so much as the Court of the later Bourbons, 
It is a régime of violence abroad and dissensions at 
home. Bismarck’s health was failing him, and with his 
health his temper. He complained to Hohenlohe that 
his head “grew hot” the moment he worked, and the 
latter hardly dared to dispute with him on the gravest 
matters of State. Readers of Busch will remember his 
frank disclosures of the anarchy of the Foreign Office when 
Bismarck was away: “if the Chief gives violent instructions, 
they are carried out with still greater violence.” In Hohenlobe 
we begin to see all the grave implications of this. Bismarck, 
with what Lord Odo Russell called his passion for authority, 
was fond of sneering at English foreign policy as liable 
to be blown about with every wind of political doctrine; 
but if Parliamentary control has its defects, autocracy 
has defects more insidious still. Will becomes caprice, 
and foreign relations are at the mercy of bureaucrats 
who have no sense of responsibility so long as they can 
adroitly flatter their master. When a bureaucrat trained 
under this system arrives at power, the results may 
be nothing less than disastrous. This was what happened 





* Denkwiirdigkeiten des Firsten Chlodwig zu Hohenlohe-Schillingsfirst, Im 
Auftrage des Prinzen Alexander zu Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst herausgegeben 
vou F, Curtius, 2 Bde, Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Austalt, [25 Mk.) 
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when Bismarck’s instrument, Holstein, concentrated power 
into his own hands at the Foreign Office; and as the Neue 
Freie Presse pointed out in its disclosures'on his recent fall, 
the results are writ large in the narrowly averted catastropbe 
of a war with France some twelve months ago. Bismarck’s 
disciples had all his calculated violence without its timeli- 
ness. In the Foreign Office Hobenlohe discovered a kind of 
anarchical “republicanism,”—“ nobody,” in Bismarck’s frequent 
absence, “will own responsibility to any one else.” “Bismarck 
is nervously excitable,” writes Hohenlohe in March, 1885, 
“and harasses his subordinates and frightens them, so that 
they see more behind his expressions than there really is.” 
Like most small men, in terror themselves, they terrorised 
others. Moreover, the disinclination of the Prussian miad, 
which Bismarck himself once noted, to accept any responsi- 
bility which is not covered by instructions tended to reduce 
the German Ambassadors abroad to the level of mere 
aides-de-camp. Hohenlohe found himself involved in the 
same embarrassments at Paris as Count Miinster did in 
London. Any one who has studied the inner history of 
German foreign policy must have divined a secret diplomacy 
as devious of its kind as that of Louis XV. Of its exact 
bearings little is known, but a great deal may reasonably be 
suspected. There is always the triple diplomacy of the 
Court, the Imperial Chancery, and, lastly, the Diplomatic 
Service, which is not necessarily in the confidence of either. 
The same debilitating influences of a dictatorship were at 
work in Ministerial and Parliamentary life. Bismarck had an 
equal contempt for the collective responsibility of Ministers 
and for Purliamentary control. Having done his best to deprive 
the Members of the Reichstag of power, he is annoyed at their 
irresponsibility. He calls men like Bennigsen and Windhorst 
silly. schoolboy politicians (Karlchen-Miesnick-Tertianen) or 
“lying scoundrels ” (verlogene Halunken). Heis surprised that 
representation. without control results in faction. It is the 
Nemesis of his own political doctrines. When he meets with 
opposition he clamours for repressive measures, and cannot 
understand some of the scruples of the Liberals as to the 
exceptional laws against the Socialists. Moreover, having 
tried, like a Richelieu, to reduce his fellow-Ministers to 
the position of clerks, he is annoyed at their want of 
corporate spirit, and when they refuse to follow him into 
his retirement, he declaims against their apostasy in having 
“left him in the lurch.” He talks at one time of abolish- 
ing the Reichstag; at another of having a special post created 
for himself as “ General-Adjutant.” He complains of over- 
work—and his energy was Titanic—but he insists on keeping 
his eye on everything, conscientiously enough, because, he 
tells Hohenlohe, “he could not put his name to things which 
did not reflect his own mind.” But perhaps the gravest moral 
of it all is the Nemesis of deception. It is difficult to be both 
loved and feared, said Machiavelli. There is a sombre irony 
in the remark of the Czar to the Emperor in 1892, which the 
latter repeated to Hohenlobe. Bismarck had been compelled 
to retire because he had failed to induce the Emperor to violate 
Germany's contractual obligations to Austria by renewing his 
secret agreement with Russia, and he consoled himself in his 
retirement with the somewhat unctuous reflection that he was 
a martyr to the cause of Russo-German friendship, betrayed, 
according to him, by Caprivi. “Do you know,” said the 
young Emperor (in August, 1892), “the Czar has told me he 
has every trust in Caprivi; whereas when Bismarck has said 
anything to him he has always had the conviction that ‘he is 
tricking me’?” We are reminded of the occasion when 
Talleyrand told the truth so frankly that his interlocutor 
persisted in regarding it as an elaborate form of deception. 
After all, there are advantages, even in diplomacy, in 
being what Schuvaloff called Caprivi, a “too honest man.” 
It was the same with the domestic atmosphere. Bismarck, 
an adept at deceiving others, is always complaining of decep- 
tion; a master of intrigue, he is always declaiming against the 
intrigues of others. He inveighs against the Empress 
Augusta: “for fifty years she has been my opponent with 
the Emperor.” He lives in an atmosphere of distrust, 
he is often insolent, and always suspicious. It affected 
all his diplomatic intercourse, and was not at all to 
Hohenlohe's taste. “He handles everything with a certain 
arrogance ( Ubermut),” once wrote Hohenlohe of a dis- 
cussion with him over foreign affairs. “ That gives him a 
considerable advantage in dealing with the timid minds of 





the old European diplomacy. This bas always been his way, 
But now (after 1870), fortified by the prestige of his great 
successes, he is the terror of all diplomatists,” 

All these tendencies came to a head when the sceptre passed 
from the infirm hands of William I. to those of a dying King 
around whose death-bed the military party and the Chancellor's 
party began to intrigue for influence over the young Prince 
whose advent to empire was hourly expected. Of these 
intrigues Hohenlohe, who was now Statthalter of Alsace. 
Lorraine, soon began to feel the effects without at first dig- 
covering the cause. He loved the people of the Reichsland, wag 
a friend of France, and an advocate of liberal institutions, ang 
in this spirit he strove to administer the incorporated territories, 
But the military party worked against him, hoping to secure 
the abolition of the moderate measure of local government 
and Reichstag representation which the Provinces possessed ; 
and when the latter returned a hostile majority to the 
Reichstag they redoubled their efforts for a policy of 
“Thorough.” Bismarck gave but a lukewarm support to 
Hohenlohe, and insisted on the enforcement of drastic passport 
regulations, which, combined with the Scbnaebele affair (on 
which the Memoirs are very reticent), almost provoked France 
to war,—naturally enough, in the opinion of Hohenlohe, and 
inevitably, according to the forebodings of the German 
Military Attaché at Paris. To Hobenlobe's imploring repre. 
sentations Bismarck replied with grim jests about Alva’s rule 
in the Netherlands, adding that it is all done to show the 
French “that their noise doesn’t alarm us.” Meanwhile 
Switzerland was alienated, France injured, and Austria sus- 
picious. But Hohenlohe, after inquiries in Berlin and Baden, 
began to discover the reason. Bismarck feared the influence 
of the military party over the martial spirit of Prince 
William, and was determined to show himself equally militant 
in order to secure his dynasty. ‘“ His sole object is to get his 
son Herbert into the saddle,” said Bleichréder; “so there ig 
no hope of an improvement in Alsace-Lorraine,’—although 
Prince Herbert alienated everybody by his insolence, which 
was so gross that the Prince of Wales (King Edward), at this 
time in Berlin, declared that he could scarcely restrain himself 
from showing him the door. The leader of the military party, 
Waldersee, was hardly more public-spirited. He had, accord. 
ing to Bismarck, been made Chief of Staff by Moltke, over 
the heads of more competent men, because he was more docile 
than they. Between these military and civil autocracies the 
struggle for the possession of the present Emperor raged 
remorselessly, and with appalling levity they made the peace 
of two great nations the pawns in the game. The young 
Emperor is seen feeling his way, groping in the dark; but 
those who, like the Grand Duke of Baden, knew the strength 
of his character foresaw the end. At first he “ doesn’t trust 
himself to hold a different opinion from Bismarck ” ; but “as 
soon as he perceives that Bismarck doesn’t tell him everything,” 
predicted the Grand Duke, “there will be trouble.” Mean- 
while Waldersee was working for war, for no better reason 
than that he was getting old, and spoiling for a fight before it 
was too late for him to take the field. 

For Bismarck’s dismissal there were various causes: 
differences in domestic policy and in foreign, and an absolute 
impasse on the question whether Bismarck’s fellow-Ministers 
were to be treated as colleagues or subordinates. ‘“ Bismarck,” 
said Caprivi afterwards, “had made a treaty with Russia 
by which we guaranteed her a free hand in Bulgaria and 
Constantinople, and Russia bound herself to remain neutral 
ina war with France. That would have meant the shattering 
of the Triple Alliance.” Moreover, the relations of Emperor 
and Chancellor were, at the last, disfigured by violent scenes, 
during which the Kaiser, according to the testimony of every 
one, showed the most astonishing dignity and restraint. But 
it may all be summed up in the words of the Grand Duke of 
Baden, re-echoed by the Emperor to Hohenlohe,—it had to bea 
choice between the dynasties of Hohenzollern and Bismarck. 
The end came to such a period of fear, agony, irony, despair, 
recrimination, and catastrophic laughter as only the pen 
of a Tacitus could adequately describe. Bismarck’s last 
years, both of power and of retirement, were those of a lost 
soul. Having tried to intrigue with foreign Ambassadors 
against his Sovereign before his retirement, he tried to mobilise 
the Press against him after he had retired, and even stooped 
to join hands with his old rival, Waldersee, for the overthrow 








of his successor, Caprivi, being quite indifferent, complained 
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ee 
the Kaiser bitterly, to what might happen afterwards. “It is 
gad to think,” said the Emperor of Austria to Hohenlohe, 
“that such a man can sink so low.” 

When Bismarck was dismissed every one raised his head. 
It seemed to Hohenlohe to be at last a case of the beatitude: 
“the meek shall inherit the earth.” Holstein, the Under- 
Secretary, who, to the disgust of Bismarck, refused to follow his 
chief, and who now quietly made himself the residuary legatee of 
the whole political inheritance of the Foreign Office, intended 
py Bismarck for his son, freely criticised his ex-chief’s policy 
in a conversation with Hohenlohe :— 

“fle adduced as errors of Bismarck’s policy: The Berlin Con- 
cress, the mediation in China in favour of France, the prevention 

of the conflict between England and Russia in Afghanistan, and 
the whole of his tracasseries with Russia. As to his recent 
plan of leaving Austria in the lurch, he says we should then have 
made ourselves so contemptible that we should have become 
isolated and dependent on Russia.” 

Bismarck, whom Hohenlohe visited in his retirement, with a 
strange want of patriotism and of perspicuity, pursued “ his 
favourite theme” and inveighed against the envy (die Netde) 
of the German people and their incurable particularisr. He 
never divined how much his jealous autocracy had fostered 
these tendencies. One may hazard the opinion that the 
Germans are no more wanting in public spirit and political 
capacity than any other nation; but if they are deprived of 
the rights of private judgment and the exercise of political 
ability, they are no more likely to be immune from the 
corresponding disabilities. Certainly in no country where 
public men are accustomed to the exercise of mutual tolerance 
and loyal co-operation by the practice of Cabinet government, 
and where public opinion has healthy play, would such an 
exhibition of disloyalty and slander as is here exhibited be 
tolerated, or even possible. When Caprivi succumbed to the 
intrigues of the military caste and the Agrarian Party, 
Hohenlohe, now in his seventy-sixth year, was entreated to 
come to the rescue, his accession being regarded as the only 
security for German unity. To his eternal credit, Hohenlohe 
accepted; but, if we may read between the lines of the scanty 
extracts here vouchsafed from the record of a Ministerial 
activity of six years, we may conjecture that it was mostly 
labour and sorrow. He was opposed to agrarianism and 
repressive measures, and anxious “to get on with the 
Reichstag,” seeing in the forms of public discussion the only 
security for the public peace. But “the Prussian Junkers 
could not tolerate South German Liberalism,” and the most 
powerful political caste in the world, with the Army and the 
King on their side, appear to have been too much for him. 

The book closes on a note of melancholy, and yet of fortitude, 
as the aged Chancellor, sighing for that peace which the world 
of politics cannot give, writes to his son from his official resi- 
dence in Berlin in a tone of reminiscent pathos, as he puts 
away from him the haunting recollections of those he has 
loved and lost, and turns resolutely to work “among all 
these scheming faces against whom I must defend myself.” 

Before leaving the subject of this review, we desire to point 
out that Hohenlohe was inadvertently credited in our First 
Notice with having “eventually succeeded” in forming the 
South German States into a confederation. The conception 
never got beyond the stage of discussion, and he had to 
content himself with a diplomatic understanding in certain 
financial and military matters. His principal service to the 
cause of German unity before 1870 was the renewal of the 
Zollverein. 

Readers of the many criticisms that have appeared of the 
Hohenlohe Memoirs will be glad to hear that Mr. Heinemann 
will in the course of the next few weeks publish an English 
translation. They will thus be enabled to follow out in detail 
many of the strange incidents and threads of policy only 
the general outlines of which can be indicated in a review. 





FROM ST. FRANCIS TO DANTE.* 
ALTHOUGH the author, probably, did not exactly mean it so, 
this book is a sermon on some words in the Book of 
Ecclesiastes : “Say not thou, What is the cause that the former 
days were better than these? for thou dost not inquire wisely 
concerning this.” We take it that the meaning of the “ weary 





® Fy m St. Francis to Dante. A Translation of all that is of primary interest 
in the Chronicle of the Franciscan Salimbene (1221-1288). Together with 
Notes and Illustrations from other Mediaeval Sources, By G. G, Coulton, 
M.A, London; David Nutt, [10s, 6d, net.] 





King ecclesiast,” the wide-minded philosopher, cuts both ways; 
that he would say, “ Your argument is foolish,” as much to 
those who can see little good in the past as to those who 
glorify it at the expense of the present. 

Mr. Coulton’s spirit is controversial, and he writes this book 
—following, we believe, on a good many articles in reviews— 
in opposition to those who see perfection in the thirteenth 
century, and regret, comparing it with the present, that age of 
faith, religious art, and single-mindedness. He desires and 
attempts to give a true picture of what the world was at that 
time, taking as his authority the chronicle of the Franciscan 
Salimbene; and though he is bent on being fair and just, and 
on appreciating the heights as well as the depths of a wonder- 
ful age, his picture is a dark and horrible one. No doubt it 
has its own share of truth. As any form of religion, they say, 
can be proved out of the Bible, so any kind of life, aspiration 
and practice, loftiness and degradation, the widest variety as 
to civilisation and morals, may be discovered in the mediaeval 
chronicles. If it is necessary to scout and refute those who 
look back seven hundred years with longing to the century of 
St. Louis and Francis of Assisi, the materials indeed are 
plentiful. The other side of the shield can be left for those 
who choose to turn it towards themselves. Mr. Coulton is 
aware of its existence, or he would not make such an offer as 
the following :-— 

“Many writers disparage modern civilization in comparison 
with what seems to mea purely imaginary past. If any one of 
these will now take me at my word, I will willingly accept his 
severest criticisms to the extent of thirty-two octavo pages, 
restrict my reply within the same limit, and publish the whole 
at my own expense without further comment. If my contentions 
are false, am thus undertaking to offer every facility for my 
own exposure. 

Mr. Coulton expects, of course, to triumph in his con- 
troversy, but he is too clever a man to fight windmills, or ta 
turn such expensive artillery on a foe who has no standing 
ground at all. This would be neither sport nor war. He 
knows that his opponents have a good deal to say, in spite of 
Salimbene and all the facts which so sadly dim the bright 
ideals of the thirteenth century. 

The question does not seem to us very profitable, and even 
if it did, we should not feel prepared to enter on the con- 
troversy invited. For one thing, we have much sympathy 
with Mr. Coulton’s view,—entire sympathy, so far as civilisa- 
tion is concerned. And as to religion, for the two are not tha 
same, we are not of those—few Christians are, we fancy 
who “are often tempted to imagine Religion as a lamp 
glimmering in the far depths of the past, dimmer and dimmer 
to human eyes as the world moves onward down the ages.” 
We would rather “cling to the more hopeful conception of 
Faith as a sacred flame kindled from torch to torch in the 
hands of advancing humanity—varying and dividing as it 
passes on, yet always essentially the same—broadening over 
the earth to satisfy man’s wider needs, instead of fading 
away in proportion as God multiplies the souls that 
need it.” 

At the same time, to our mind, the age of St. Francis was 
the age of some of the greatest among those whose glory it 
has been to hand on the torch of living religion through the 
centuries. Mr. Coulton advises the people of the present to 
look and see “how many more are with us than with them; 
how truly the whole mountain is full of horses and chariots of 
fire round about us.” For our part, we see no evidence that 
the actual torch of faith, the sacred flame of religion, if 
carried about further and by more hands in the world, shines 
in itself any more brightly than it did in the thirteenth 
century. Faith is the same, just as the objects of faith are 
the same,—either in the fields of Palestine, or among the 
Umbrian hills, or in London streets and green English 
Midland lanes. The bare-footed follower of Francis, if true 
to God and his master, stands on the same level with the 
devout old countrywoman carrying her large-printed Prayer- 
book and sprig of bergamot, and with the modern man who 
hears the call to spend himself and his money in the service of 
a higher ideal than mere mortal life can supply. We cannot 
say with any reasoned conviction that the present time is 
more religious than the thirteenth century ; indeed, we doubt 
whether religion—that is to say, faith in God and His revela- 
tion—would find a very large army of martyrs now, however 
great the interest taken in the subject. But neither do we 
venture to say that “the former days were better than these.” 
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It would indeed be difficult, in the face of such a witness as 
Salimbene, who seems to justify Dante’s strongest invectives 
against the Church and the world of his time. 

But it is not always fair to judge the ideal by the actual, 
and the religion of the thirteenth century, or indeed of any 
century, ought not to be measured by the civilisation or by 
the standard of public opinion at the time. All through the 
middle years of European history there was a hard fight 
between sin and saintliness; hence that attractive touch of 
heroism which is missing from later centuries. 

Mr. Coulton’s translations and deductions from Salimbene, 
and his learned illustrations from other sources of a subject 
that he has studied with remarkable minuteness, are ex- 
ceedingly curious and interesting. It seems possible that 
such writers as this worthy friar, in treating of their own 
times, may sometimes have blackened their shadows in the 
interest of the picturesque and for the amusement of their 
nieces and other readers: and thus exceptional cases of im- 
morality, cruelty, and irreverence may have been unfairly 
represented as typical. In France, four hundred years later, 
in the time of St. Vincent de Paul and La Mére Angélique, 
there were writers of memoirs and anecdotes who told strings 
of dreadful stories about the world of their day, in which the 
Church and her ministers did not escape. And it is true that 
there were a few Bishops and priests, Abbots and Abbesses, 
monks and nuns, who deserved all the evil that could be said 
of them. Jean-Francois de Gondi and his nephew Paul were 
the spiritual rulers of Paris. And yet these were exceptions, 
and the French Church of that time was rich in good works 
and in personal holiness. 

Some at least of Salimbene’s accusations against the clergy 
of his day might apply to centuries much higher in general 
civilisation. The kind of shameful slovenliness he describes 
here might almost have been matched in the Church of 
England at any time in the eighteenth, and well on into the 
nineteenth century. It was always a personal matter, and 
always, no doubt, an exception. An untidy and careless man 
did not change his nature when he entered the church door. 
Salimbene is speaking of parish priests :— 

“ And many other foul things they do and horrible to be told, 
which I pass over for brevity’s sake. They keep their missals, 
corporals, and church ornaments in an indecent state—coarse, 
black and stained: tiny chalices of tarnished pewter; rough 
country wine, or vinegar, for the Mass...... Many women have 
better shoe-bands than the cincture, stole and maniple of many 
priests, as I have seen with mine own eyes.” 

Finally, we would recommend the book, as full of curious 
information, to every one who cares to illustrate his Dante 
studies by a real contemporary picture of the thirteenth 
century on its darker side, with all the peculiarities of its 
social and religious life. It is quite as well to see both sides. 
Francis of Assisi loses nothing by an appreciation of his back- 
ground from differing points of view, or by a study of the 
havoc wrought among his followers on this earth by the world, 
the flesh, and the Devil. 





A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLAND.* 
WE heartily congratulate Mr. Herbert Paul on the conclusion 
of his History of Modern England, the opening volumes of which 
we had the pleasure of welcoming in the spring of 1904. His 
difficulties have, no doubt, increased as he advanced in his 
work. For it is much harder to maintain a due historical 
perspective in dealing with recent than with more remote 
events. And we are not sure that Mr. Paul has succeeded in 
this particular matter, and that he has not devoted a little too 
much space to Ireland in his final volume. It is true that his 
present narrative practically commences with the conversion 
of Mr. Gladstone to Home-rule in 1885, and concludes with 
the defeat of the second Home-rule Bill in 1894, and 
that in those ten years Irish affairs absorbed a large pro- 
portion of the time of Parliament. But neither the rest 
of the world nor the British Empire stood still during 
this anxious decade; and there seems some lack of pro- 
portion in devoting more than half of the volume to Irish 
affairs. There seems even a greater want of proportion in 
giving twenty-five out of three hundred pages to the inquiry 


into Parnellism and crime. Admirably as Mr. Paul has told | 
the story and interesting as his narrative is, we feel that | 


* A History of Modern England. By Herbert Paul. 5 vols. Vol. V. 
London: Macmillan and Co. [8s. 6d. net.] 








the forgeries of Pigott hardly deserve as much space as tl, 
. . . e 
foreign policy of Lord Salisbury. 

The new volume, like the volumes which have preceded it, 
is brilliantly written. Whatever qualities or defects Mr. Pay] 
may have as an historian, his style is in the main beyond 
criticism. His narrative may occasionally be inadequate 
but it is never dull. He has the capacity of coining = 
epigram or a phrase which arrests the attention and clings 
to the memory. Such a sentence as “an English gentleman, 
like an English sovereign or an English bill of exchange 
passes current throughout the habitable globe ” puts us at once 
on good terms with its author. The description of Mr. Davitt 
as “the most genuine rebel who ever sat in the House of 
Commons” expresses in twelve words what a less skilfy] 
writer would have taken a page to explain. Epigrammatic 
writing, however, is not unattended with danger to an historian 
who is expected, above all things, to keep his judgment cool ; 
and Mr. Paul's epigrams, especially when they carry a sting ie 
their tail, seem to us occasionally to be witty rather than exact, 
Is it, for example, accurate to say that “as Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Salisbury was almost a dictator ; as Prime Minister, he 
was almost a cipher”? Mr. Paul himself says of him in 
another passage: “ Rash and headstrong on the platform or 
in debate, he became when he entered Downing Street 
cautious to the edge of weakness, and prudent to the verge of 
timidity.” With all due respect, a cipher is not usually head- 
strong, a dictator is not usually cautious to the edge of weak- 
ness. Mr. Paul, indeed, writes elsewhere of a Ministry 
in which “every Minister did what he liked, and as if 
the Cabinet had no collective policy at all.” But the 
head of this Cabinet happened to be Mr. Gladstone, and not 
Lord Salisbury. To take another instance, is it generous 
to write of Mr. W. H. Smith that “his speeches were in. 
telligible to careful listeners, who understood the subject”? 
Mr. Paul himself admits that Mr. Smith “led the House 
of Commons for five Sessions with honest undistinguished 
shrewdness,’—a difficult feat for any one, an impossible task 
for a man to whom Mr. Paul's sneer was applicable. Again, 
Mr. Paul says of Sir H. Drummond Wolff's Mission to Con- 
stantinople: “Appointments of more obvious utility have 
been called jobs.” We have no desire to defend Sir 
Drummond or his Mission; but the phrase, if true, does 
not present the whole truth. To take one more example, is 
it quite fair to say of Mr. Balfour that he found “an unfailing 
source of amusement” in compelling Irish Members to wear 
prison clothes in prison and to submit to be shaved ? Is it not 
grossly unfair to say that if he had been “as discreet as he was 
firm,” the “brutal and barbarous murder” of Martin, the 
District Inspector who, “ with almost incredible folly,” had 
attempted to arrest Father MacFadden on his way home from 
celebrating Mass, would not have been committed? Can 
there be justice in holdinga Minister at a distance responsible 
for the folly of his agent on the spot? Mr. Paul himself says 
of Lord Shaftesbury: “He said strong things which were not 
always wise.” But we may excuse strong things not wise 
in a philanthropist; we condemn them in an historian. 

If we might make another remark on Mr. Paul's volume, 
we should be disposed to say that it was not history, but a 
criticism on history. Instead of obtaining from Mr. Paul 
either a narrative of the facts, or an analysis of the causes 
which led to them, we are dismissed with some short generalisa- 
tion or sharp epigram, which occasionally strikes us as neither 
adequate nor correct. For instance, the Triple Alliance is 
described as “a curious and unexpected combination, called, not 
without warrant, a league of peace,” concluded in 1887. But if 
Mr. Paul had thoroughly examined the history of the Tripartite 
Treaty of 1884, and of the subsequent negotiations between 
Russia and Germany on the one hand, and France and Russia 
on the other, he might have hesitated to pronounce the Alliance 
either “ curious” or “unexpected.” The Triple Alliance, how- 
ever, though it received the support of Lord Salisbury, was 
not the work of this country, and perhaps does not require 
detailed examination in a history of modern England. But 
what can be said for the generalisation applied to 1887 ?— 
“The white races in South Africa, Dutch and British, 
have no cause of quarrel. The black man, if he had 
been left to himself, would have made short work of both.” 
That phrase seems to us almost as inaccurate as the follow- 
ing :—‘‘ Whenever and wherever the British Government has 
undertaken directly through its own servants to administer 
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distant territory, for public purposes only, it has always done 
go justly, wisely and well.” We wonder what Mr. Froude, 
whose Life Mr. Paul bas written, or Miss Kingsley, whose 
writings he must have read, would have said of such a verdict. 
To our own mind, the sentence seems as inappropriate as the 
statement that “ Disraeli, in the phrase current at the time, 
stole the clothes of the Whigs when they were bathing,” a 
theft which is usually associated with Sir Robert Peel, and 
was attributed to that statesman by Mr. Disraeli himself. 

We think, too, Mr. Paul’s love of a phrase oecasionally 
misleads his readers. He heads the third chapter in his 
present volume “ The Policy of Unionism,” and we get, as we 
expect to get, an account of the domestic policy of Lord 
Salisbury’s second Administration. But his thirteenth 
chapter is called “The New Unionism,” and is concerned 
with the policy of Trade-Unions in the period when “ Mr. 
Gladstone’s power waned; and the Trade Unionists, who 
could not follow Lord Salisbury, followed their own devices.” 
Apart from the verbal criticism that it is misleading to employ 
the same word in two opposite senses, we doubt whether 
the present policy of the Trade-Unions can be described 
as new, and whether the position of the Labour Party cannot 
be traced to a gradual development throughout the nine- 
teenth century. In the same way, when Mr. Paul styles his 
fourteenth chapter “ The Triumph of Ritualism” we are tempted 
to ask, Where is the triumph? Mr. Paul leaves off on the 
threshold of what the present Archbishop of Canterbury has 
called the third Ritual period, from 1892 to 1905, a period during 
which his Grace said: “ We have got rid to a large extent 
of fancy ritual ways.” That no more deserves to be called 
the triumph of Ritualism than the battle of Ahmed Khel 
deserved to be called (by Mr. Paul in his fourth volume) one 
of the most decisive battles in the history of British India. 

While, however, we have ventured to point out with some 
freedom the defects in Mr. Paul’s volume, we cannot conclude 
the article without acknowledging its many excellences. We 
have already stated that a somewhat disproportionate space is 
allotted to Irish affairs ; but we desire to add that in the whole 
of this account Mr. Paul is at his best. He has a most 
creditable capacity of seeing what was good in his opponent’s 
policy, and what was unwise in his own leader’s action. He 
thinks, for example, that Mr. Gladstone was wrong in 1886, 
“It would have been better to put off Home Rule for a year 
than to give up three acres and a cow,” is his characteristic 
remark. Mr. Gladstone, he adds, in 1890 “seemed to have 


lost for a time his sense of relative values. The most trifling | 


blunder of a Resident Magistrate looked to him almost like a 
convulsion of nature. The Act of Union, passed by un- 
scrupulous means under the stress and strain of a great 
European war, became in his eyes a monstrous and horrible 
crime which half justified the worst excesses committed by 
Nationalists ninety years afterwards.” But he fully appre- 
ciates Mr. Gladstone’s astounding vigour, his passionate 
loyalty, and his compelling eloquence. And he finally leaves 
him as “the greatest man who had sat in the House of 
Commons since the younger, if not the elder, Pitt.” We must 
not, however, go on quoting from a book with which we trust 
that many of our readers will make acquaintance themselves. 
If they may not always agree with Mr. Paul’s conclusions, 
they cannot fail to enjoy a writer whose style is so brilliant 
aud whose narrative is so clear. 





THE FIRST LORD DURHAM.* 
Ir was well that the Life of the first Lord Durham should be 
written, and the wonder is that it has been delayed so long, 
As a biographer Mr. Reid is painstaking, industrious, and 
inordinately appreciative, but we cannot think that the style 
he has adopted was the best in which to write the Life of so 
curious a personality. His is the old-fashioned type of 


biography, filled with moralisings and platitudes, very wordy | 


and very lengthy. He treats every episode of Durham’s life 
on the same scale, and the reader wanders through an inter- 
minable succession of unimportant speeches. Sometimes 
he is guilty of a curious fatuity, as when, after telling how 
Lord Strathcona in his early days saw Durham in Canada and 
neglected to doff his cap, he adds: “If Lord Durham could 
have foreseen Lord Strathcona’s services to Canada he would 





* Life and Letters of the First Earl of Durham, 1792-1840, By Stuart J. Reid. 
Z vols, London; Longmans and Co, |36s, net.) 





have clasped hands—there and then—with the sturdy young 
Scot.” His judgment, too, is far from perfect. He quotes 
with apparent approval one of the most vulgar and silly gibes 
Sydney Smith ever made; and he has the surprising remark 
that Lansdowne, as the “son of Shelburne,” was a name to 
conjure with in the first Grey Ministry. Mr. Reid declares 
that it has been the dream of his life to do justice to Durham, 
and we understand and value his enthusiasm, but his services 
to his hero would have been greater if he had made the book 
one half as long and had used more art in the presentation of 
his materials. 

Durham in his pre-Canada days is not the most interesting 
of figures, or rather his interest is more in his curious 
personality than in his public work. When he entered 
politics his mind was vigorous, but wholly undisciplined. He 
had the traditional Liberalism of his family, which, coloured 
by his temperament, soon became what for that age was 
advanced Radicalism. But he was in no way a great political 
thinker. His speeches are commonplace, and though he is 
always “charging,” “denouncing,” or “accusing” something 
or somebody, there is no great power in his perpetual protests. 
He was that well-known type, the aristocratic Radical, who is 
an uneasy colleague, because he likes to be alone in his furrow, 
and who will direct the people, if permitted, but only from a 
pedestal. The man who ia shouting his commands side by 
side with the crowd is to him a “ brawling, ignorant, and 
mischievous quack.” Such Radicalism is simply a form of 
feudalism, and Durham was to the very core of his being the 
grand seigneur. In Parliament he repeated the phrases of his 
party with small originality, and in the Cabinet he was the 
“Dissenting Minister.” Though he did good work for the 
cause of reform, he leaves on us the impression during these 
years of an able man drugged with party dogma, and always 
on the verge of sinking into the doctrinaire. But when he is 
brought face to face with practical work his whole nature 
changes. As Ambassador at St. Petersburg he throws over- 
board all his old Radical prejudices about Russia, he looks 
squarely at facts, and he sees further into Central Asian 
policy than any man of his time. The Mission to Canada, 
which killed him, brought out to the full his peculiar powers. 
Had he remained at home we should have only known him as a 
moderately distinguished man of words; Canada showed him 
in his real métier as a man of action. 

Mr. Reid tells at great length the story of his upbringing 
and entry into politics. He was in the Army for a little, but 
politics were his real interest, and he entered the House of 
Commons for his own county in 1813 at the age of twenty-one, 
and sat there till his elevation to the Peerage in 1825. His 
first aim was the reformation of the House itself in order to 
secure a body elected by the “unbiassed and unbought” 
suffrages of the people. At that date reform seemed a far- 
away ideal, and the Whigs were a much disconsidered 
remnant; but Durham was at his best in a losing cause, 
and he soon became a formidable antagonist of the Govern- 
ment. He was not a Radical of the school of Burdett aud 
Hobhouse, and in the famous Westminster election of 1819 he 
espoused the cause of the Whigs. But he always went 
further than Grey in schemes of Parliamentary reform, and 
his position varied between the Extreme Left of the Whigs 
and the Extreme Right of the Radicals. The truth is that 
he was never a good party man. Unlike Grey, he accepted 
Canning’s leadership—and a peerage—for at all times he 
cared more about measures than men. He entered Grey’s 
Cabinet in 1830 as Lord Privy Seal, and a political confession 
of faith which Mr. Reid quotes shows a creed not unlike 
Canning’s own. “It has been my ruling principle throughout 
my political life to endeavour to bring all classes, especially 
the middle and lower, within the pale of the true, not the 
spurious, Constitution. I have ever wished to give the latter 
an interest in the preservation of privileges, which exclusion 
would no longer render obnoxious to them—to make them 
feel that whilst the Crown enjoyed its prerogatives, and the 
upper classes their honours, they also were vested with 
privileges most valuable to them, and moreover, that all, 
separately and collectively, rested on the common basis of 
National Utility.” He greatly regretted the omission of a 
Ballot Clause from the Reform Bill; but he gave an un- 
wavering support to his leader’s scheme. It was he who 
especially urged on Grey the creation of a batch of new Peers, 
and after the passing of the Bill he began to be habitually 
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in a minority in the Cabinet, till he earned the title of the 
“Dissenting Minister.” Extreme ill-health forced him to 
resign in 1833, and for a little he devoted himself to an 
unofficial leadership of the Radical Party in the country and 
to certain private schemes of social reform. He was a great 
opponent of Trade-Union tyranny, but on other matters he 
expounded the most irreproachable Radical creed. Gradually 
he fell out of favour with the Whig leaders, Melbourne and 
Palmerston both mistrusting him, and even Grey showing a 
certain coldness. He quarrelled irrevocably with Brougham, 
a quarrel which was to bear bitter fruit. The curtain goes 
down on the first act of his life, leaving him at the age of 
forty-two with a reputation for a somewhat ineffective 
ability and somewhat immoderate opinions. 

it rises for the short last act, when Durham came to his 
own. His two Missions to St. Petersburg showed that he had 
real administrative capacity, and when in 1837 the crisis in 
Canada became serious Melbourne asked him to go there as 
High Commissioner with special reconstructive powers. It 
says much for Durham’s patriotism that, ill and aggrieved as 
he was, he undertook the task. He was in the truest sense 
of the word an Imperialist, and it is noticeable that in his 
speeches and correspondence—as in those of Disraeli—it is 
always the “ Empire” and never “ England” which is spoken 
of as the subject of his political aims. By an act of rebellion 
the Canadian Constitution was already suspended, and on 
Durham was laid the duty of devising a new constitutional 
machine as well as of allaying the racial strife. He went out 
accompanied by two most able colleagues,—Gibbon Wakefield, 
who more than any other man is responsible for our later 
Imperialism and our present theory of Colonial relations, and 
Charles Buller, whose strength of character and sterling good 
sense made him the best of secretaries to the high-strung and 
sickly High Commissioner. We wish that Mr. Reid could 
have given us more of Buller’s letters, for the few he quotes 
are delightful. Durham arrived in Canada in May, 1838, 
and at once won the confidence of the best classes in the 
population. It seemed as if all were to go smoothly, till by 
what he believed to be a legitimate exercise of the power 
confided in him he banished some of the chief rebels to 
Bermuda. The banishment was undoubtedly legal, but the 
selection of Bermuda was not, though Durham believed that 
the Home Government would pass a short Act to ratify it. 
Instead, moved by the attacks of Brougham in the House of 
Lords, they negatived the whole proceeding, and the betrayal, 
as he understood it, brought about Durham’s resignation. 
Charles Buller defended this act on the ground that Durham's 
weak health had been so shattered by the blow that it was 
impossible for him to continue, and it is hard to disagree with 
him. The High Commissioner, after an impressive public 
justification of his conduct, left Canada on November Ist, his 
period of administration having lasted no more than five 
months. Like Dalhousie, he was dying of his task, for there 
can be no doubt that his Canadian service had finally shattered 
his frail constitution. 

He had that first quality of a great Proconsul, that he 
passionately identified himself with the land he governed. 
Mr. Reid’s book is a full justification, if one were wanted, of 
his Mission, and a condemnation of his enemies in England. 
Of his famous Report—the Magna Charta of our Colonial 
Empire—it is needless to speak nowadays, for all men are 
agreed upon its merits. He not only laid down the lines of a 
permanent settlement for the Canadian difficulty, but he 
provided the doctrine on which our free Empire of to-day 
reposes. Of one old fiction the present biographer disposes, 
we trust finally. The Report, on the evidence of Charles 
Buller, was the work of no secretary, but of Durham himself. 
In England he devoted the last year of his life to assisting 
Wakefield in his scheme of New Zealand colonisation, and in 
expounding to the English people the meaning of Colonial 
government. He died in 1840 at the age of forty-eight, five 
days after the Royal Assent was given to the Canada Bill. 
His five months’ work of administration has given him a 
place in history which would have been denied to his Parlia- 
mentary reputation. He does not belong to the school of the 
great, balanced, far-seeing statesmen, who over a long period 
of time guide the fortunes of a country. His wisdom was not 
infallible, his temper was not perfect, and it is doubtful if he 
could ever have really fitted into the curious mechanism of our 
Parliamentary life. His type of mind is rather that suggested 











—————s 
by his family motto,—Le jour viendra. He is the man of a 
crisis, whom a great’occasion suddenly lifts above the ordina: 
level, and who sees with a kind of genius a truth hid from 
his more balanced and equable contemporaries. Such a man 
will always find in the world more pain and misunder. 
standing than others, but he is repaid by a more certain 
immortality. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Or the many articles written on the relationship of Liberalism 
and Labour, none is more illuminative than that by Mr. Master. 
man in the new Nineteenth Century. After a survey of the atti. 
tude of the old Labour Trade-Unionist Members, he passes to 
the advent of the new Labour Party, whose energy and driving. 
power are derived from the little group “ whose aim is not go 
much the welfare of Trade Unionism as the advancement of a 
definite policy of social reform leading in the direction of 
Collectivism.” These men, says Mr. Masterman, have neyey 
been, and have never pretended to be, Liberals. “The Labour 
men on the Liberal side are convinced Radicals, .... . The 
Labour men on the Opposition side are in the main Socialists, 
who repudiate the Liberal Whips, and are not allowed to 
support in public a Liberal candidate, many of whom have 
been fought by the local Liberals of their constituencies, and 
who desire above all things to emphasise their independence 
of both the historic parties.” Again, while the one section 
desires to keep Labour representation as that of a class, the 
other desires to create a party which shall endorse a pro. 
gramme. The latter section—who wish to create a “ Social 
Reformist” party—have with them the younger members of 
the Trade-Union organisations, but have no wish to confine 
their policy to questions affecting Trade-Unionism, or their 
membership to those who work with their hands, They 
would welcome recruits from all classes of society who will 
adopt their programme. Without venturing to predict the 
issue of the conflict with certainty, Mr. Masterman is 
clearly of opinion that the future lies with the “Social 
Reformists”; and that unless the Liberal Party satisfies 
their demands—the feeding of school-children, graduated 
Income-tax, better housing for the urban worker, and more 
direct access to the land in the country—it will dwindle 
and fall into impotence. In conclusion, he states his belief 
that Tariff Reform can only be killed if the Government 
can find themselves able to make large advances in the work 
of social betterment. “At present with their immense 
majority they are committed to a gigantic ‘straddle’ to 
satisfy their extreme right while keeping the extreme left 
loyal. They will be compelled at last to choose between 
offending some of their ‘more conservative supporters, or the 
disappointing of the desire for reform which they themselves 
have in part created amongst the labouring population. And 
the choice, when it comes, will decide their fate for a genera- 
tion.” Mr. Masterman’s forecast rests on the assumption that 
the two-party system is irrevocably broken up, and will by no 
means convince all his readers. But his survey of the present 
situation is at once acute and instructive. By way of 
contrast one may note Mr. J. Ellis Barker’s pessimistic article 
on the future of Great Britain, in which he predicts that 
unless she abandons the fetish of Free-trade, reconstitutes her 
agriculture, and makes her population “ warlike and prepared 
for war,” she must go the way of all the great commercial 
States of the past, from Phoenicia to Holland. We have seldom 
read a cruder statement of the view that might is right than is 
to be found in this strange paean of Bismarckian materialism. 
Mr. Archibald Hurd in his paper on “The Government 
and the Navy” maintains that the latest changes are a normal 
development of the naval policy initiated under the Unionist 
Government two years ago, adding that it is no discredit to 
the Board of Admiralty that they will result in further 
economies. Hence his conclusion :— 








“Presuming that the Government adheres to its pledges—and 
there is no justification for a conviction before trial—the nation 
may remain calm even in face of the continued increase of the 
German Fleet. We have before us—approximately in 1910 and 
onwards—a serious struggle for our naval supremacy, but we have 
a lead. In the meantime those who realise that the Fleet is 
‘ England’s all in all’ can do more patriotic service by supporting 
oo Cabinet against agen by a section of its least statesmanlike 
and most irresponsible supporters than by raising a premature 
cry of ‘ Wolf,’ Wolf. —— ' tien 


It is only fair to add that the article was written before the 
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—— 
announcement that the ‘Dreadnought’—which Mr. Hurd 
pronounces to be the ship of the future, and to embody, in the 
opinion of “all nations,” the lessons of the war in the Far 
East—was to be attached to the Home Fleet.——Under the 
title of “ A Liberal’s Plea for Compulsory Service” Mr. G. G. 
Coulton gives a concise description of the Swiss system and 
its advantages. Not the least valuable part of the article 
js that which summarises the answers which he received 
from representative men of all parties on the influence of 
compulsory service on the trade, physique, and temper of 
the country. Social Democrats are at one with Conserva- 
tives in their support of the principle, and in the assertion 
that a citizen Army, officered by citizens, is the best safeguard 
against Jingoism. Mr. Charles Dawbarn contributes an 
interesting paper on the growth of “ Féminisme ” in France; 
and amongst the miscellaneous papers we may notice a genial 
appreciation of the Frenchwomen of the Salons by Mrs. Hylton 


Dale. 


“The Coming Social Revolution,” by Mr. J. H. Balfour- 
Browne, K.C., in the National Review, should be read in 
connexion with Mr. Masterman’s paper noticed above. Mr. 
Balfour-Browne sees no hope of political or economic salvation 
in a Collectivist Government. In his view, though we may be 
whipped with whips by the capitalist, we should be scourged 
with scorpions by the Co-operative Commonwealth. As 
regards the future of Liberalism, he anticipates an inevitable 
cleavage between moderates and extremists, and holds that 
for the former the only chance of success in resisting the 
progress of Socialism is to become members with the 
Unionists of a great Constitutional party. But his criticisms 
are not directed against the Liberals alone. He condemns a 
want of principle in the debilitated ranks of the Unionists as 
well as in the plethoric ranks of the Government majority. 
“Each of these residual products is too apt to coquet with 
the forces which are marching to the conquest of private 
property through legislation.” The editor, we may add, puts 
this point rather more strongly on another page when he 
suys: “To do any good, we have to beat both Labour and 
Liberalism.” Baron Wabhis, for the last fifteen years 
Governor-General of the Congo State, contributes a paper on 
“The True Situation on the Congo,” which is at best a very 
mild piece of whitewashing, being almost exclusively confined 
to amiable assurances of the humane intentions of his 
Government. He attributes the decline of the population 
mainly to the sleeping sickness, repudiates the insinuation 
that the Judges take their instructions from the Government, 
but has not a word to say on the suppression of the evidence 
given before the Court of Inquiry. Finally, he claims that 
Belgian national sent’m2nt, excluding the few discordant 
voices of an insignificant minority, “ will not tolerate that a 
few isolated criminals shall be confounded with the glorious 
army of its citizens who have shed their blood in Africa, and 
who are eonsecrating their efforts to a work of civilisation.” 
—tThe editor’s “ Episodes of the Month” are as stimulating 
and unconventional as ever. He bewails the “ineffable in- 
eptitude ” of the Opposition in the Commons, and finds his 
mouth watering at the thought of the mincemeat to which 
the Fourth Party would have reduced the present Ministry. 
For the moment the only two Unionist leaders of whom he 
seems to have any hope are Mr. Austen Chamberlain—who has 
recently appeared on the same platform as Mr. H. H. Marks 
—and Mr. Walter Long. Finally, we may note one delightful 
sentence in which he observes that “there is something to be 
said in favour of the Second Ballot, even though it is advo- 
cated by Mr. Wirston Churchill.”——The gist of the article on 
“The Fiscal Problem” is that the temporary withdrawal from 
the arena of Mr. Chamberlain, so far from being a reason for 
“damping down” Tariff Reform, should rather stimulate its 
supporters to redoubled efforts. Mr. A. C. Benson offers 
some sensible suggestions with a view to rendering sermons 
more interesting. In particular, he recommends a wider use 
of the biographical method. “ Why,” he asks, “is it justifiable 
to attempt to spin a sermon out of the meagre and attenuated 
records of the life of St. Matthias or St. Jude, and not to 
preach about Gordon or Father Damien ?” 











The sketch of M. Clemenceau which Mr. Laurence Jerrold 
contributes to the Contemporary Review is vivacious, but 
abounds in left-handed compliments, all the more remarkable 
in that the writer claims personal friendship with the French 








Premier. Thus Mr. Jerrold observes that Mr. Clemenceau's total 
unscrupulousness in politics is one of his charms, throughout 
lays stress on his eel-like dexterity in extricating hinrself from 
embarrassing situations, and admires him neither for his con- 
duct nor his character, but for his unfailing sense of the 
picturesque. Under the heading “Naval Scares” Lord 
Eversley writes with tempered optimism of our Admiralty 
policy. As to the maintenance of our naval supremacy he 
has little doubt; bunt at the same time he utters a gentle pro- 
test against the growing worship of speed and size in battle- 
ships, and, following up a suggestion of Captain Maban’s, ex- 
presses the hope that an international agreement may be come 
to for a proportional reduction or limitation of the “ proposed 
monstrous construction” programmes of the leading naval 
Powers. The most noteworthy part of M. Paul Sabatier’s 
article on “The Religious Movement in France” is his endorse- 
ment of the very striking anonymous appeal to the Pope of a 
group of French Roman Catholics. The document runs as 
follows :— 

“In lifting our voice towards your Apostolic throne, Holy 
Father, we, who respect even divisions which we deplore, would 
separate ourselves from those mischief-making Catholics whose 
blindness has brought us into an abyss. History, which will 
judge between us and them, will condemn their lack of 
Christianity as much as their lack of judgment. At the same 
time we are resolved not to be confounded with those accommo- 
dating Catholics whose complaisant language or equivocal 
silence is not what should be expected from their sense of 
religion or from a clear-sighted patriotism. Weare moved by our 
love of the Church of which, after all, there is no more reason to 
despair in our country than elsewhere. We are equally moved 
by the sacred interests of France, as noble a country to-day as 
she has been in the past. And if it be true that the vote of 
the bishops under the Concordat, when they found themselves 
confronted by a law of their own country, has drawn from you 
the cry—intended as a reproach, but which will remain their 
finest eulogism, ‘They have acted like Frenchmen!’ know, 
Holy Father, that the real France, which does not join 
leagues, or agitate, or intrigue, which thinks and works, was 
on that occasion absolutely in accord with her bishops. The 
most wonderful of all the daughters of olden France, whom 
our little children invoke on their knees and whom you will 
shortly elevate into a saint to be prayed to in the churches— 
Joan of Arc—was moved to tears when she heard the archangels 
descended from heaven to tell her of ‘the great pity that there 
was for the kingdom of France.’ Forgive us, Father of all 
Christians, if we have dared to speak to you, while there is 
yet time, of the great pity which is at this moment in the souls 
of the chiefs of our dioceses and the best of the faithful, in the 
souls of our wives, our daughters, and our mothers, in the souls 
of all who understand that the concerns of Catholicism are with 
us bound up with the destinies of our great country and of a 
civilisation which will never deny the principles of the French 
Revolution, but which derives its origin from a more distant and 
a loftier source, from the Gospel and from the very heart of 
Christ.” 

This appeal has been furiously denounced by the extreme 
Romanists in France and Italy as “silly and insolent 
gibberish,” “ the work of a handful of fools,” or as “a Jewish- 
Freemason-Huguenot intrigue.” M. Sabatier himself has no 
doubt of its genuineness, and while regretting that the 
signatories preferred to remain anonymous, understands their 
disinclination to incur ostracism by coming out into the open : 


“Catholics they are ; Catholics they intend to remain. In their 
soul and conscience they feel their right to remain in their 
mother’s house, and own their duty not to abandon it to the 
strangers and bastards who have invaded it. What matter the 
names or position of those who have penned these pages, if what 
they have written be the truth? People are shocked, it soems, 
by the praises which they have received from the organs of the 
Left. Perhaps those who believe in the infallibility of that sign 
would do well to remember that one, a certain Jesus of Nazareth, 
scandalised exceedingly the purists of his day by eating with 
publicans and people of bad life and even by not repelling their 


” 








homage. 
—Canon Hensley Henson writes a forcible paper on “ Letters 
of Business.” His contention is that if letters of business weve 
acted upon, the result would only be to illustrate in a most 
unfortunate way the discrepancy between the national and the 
Convocational points of view, to bring the representative insti- 
tutions of Church and State into open conflict, and to lend 
the stimulus and encouragement of Convocational approval 
to the lawless proceedings of the Ritualists. Hence his con- 
clusion :—*“ Our strength as a Church is to sit still. There are 
forces at work which, if but they be given time enough, will 
silently but surely correct the obscurantist tendencies which 
at the moment are dominant in the hierarchy.” He looks to 
the revival of the now depressed Low Church Party as a way 


out of present difficulties; “but for the resurrection of the 
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Low Church Party, as for the decay of sacerdotalism, we want 
time, not ‘ Letters of Business.’ ” 

Dr. Dillon, writing in the Fortnightly, dismisses the 

possibility of the Russian Empire being governed by the 
Duma as not to be seriously entertained. The prospect of 
the administration of a complex State, which covers one- 
sixth of the earth, by a Parliament without tradition or 
experience certainly does not seem to promise hopeful 
results. The writer asks us to consider the probability of 
success of a Parliament sitting in Paris trying to govern the 
whole of Europe outside Russia with a part of North Africa 
thrown in. He says :—“ Intensify the difficulty by making the 
minds of the majority of its members a perfect blank on most 
topics that interest mankind, while the political convictions or 
sentiments of the few who lead them are socialistic, republican, 
anarchistic, revolutionary, absolutist, or self-seeking.” Dr. 
Dillon thinks that the outcome of the Russian chaos will be 
the self-government of the various provinces, and that to such 
a solution all things are tending. The patriotism of three 
centuries ago is evaporating, and the Russian of to-day 
“recks not whether the Poles, the Letts, the Lithuanians, the 
Esthonians, and the Little Russians follow the example of the 
Finns and shake off their allegiance tothe Empire.” The utter 
impossibility of local Governors getting the bureaucracy of St. 
Petersburg to pay attention to their needs causes a great 
straining of the bonds that tie the Empire together, and Dr. 
Dillon concludes by observing that “the important point for 
Europe is that almost every symptom of the present moment 
points towards the dismemberment of the Russian Empire.” 
The article by Mr. Wells on “Socialism and the Middle 
Classes” is interesting, but disappointing from a certain 
vagueness. We are not quite sure if this vagueness results 
from a desire not to scare people by the suggestions of a 
concrete attempt to bring about a new heaven and a new 
earth, or from a difficulty of formulating an inspiration in the 
terms of practical reform. The main charge brought against 
the present state of things is that of “social incoherence and 
waste.” Mr. Wells sees that to realise his desires he must 
convert the middle classes. He points out how attractive his 
reorganisation ought to be to the architects, engineers, and 
scientific organisers, for “ enormous rebuilding, remaking, and 
expansion” must take place. Likewise his ideal, he thinks, 
ought to be welcome to the doctors and philanthropists. We 
gather that the writer considers that what he calls the old 
“proprietary” ideal of the family is giving way, and a new 
conception of the rights of the rising generation is taking shape, 
and that this emancipation will tell in favour of Socialism. 
Mr. Wells realises that the dead weight of the English con- 
servative instinct is against change. Also that true Socialism 
is prejudiced by the belief that it means general expropriation, 
or “the encouragement of stupid little municipal authorities 
of the contemporary type in impossible business under- 
takings.” 

The paper in Blackwood by Mr. A. H. Grant describing a 
winter at Kabul with Sir Louis Dane’s Mission is full of interest 
and graphic description. The uniform consideration with 
which the Mission was treated gives a pleasant impression of 
the courtesy of the Afghans. From the Amir downwards, every 
one appeurs to have behaved with the greatest friendliness; and 
though, of course, the members of the Mission were most 
strictly guarded by their hosts, no trouble seems to have been 
spared to make their stay pleasant. An incident of the 
signing of the Treaty by the Amir is recorded which 
shows that the old traditions of Persian scholarship are 
still alive among Anglo-Indians. The Treaty was engrossed 


in duplicate on parchment, and when the Amir was about to | 


sign an attendant upset the ink over one of the copies :— 

«« After all,’ said the Amir with a smile, ‘it’s the contents of 
the Treaty which we care about, not its looks. This is only a 
mole on its face. Whereupon Sir L. Dane, with great felicity, 
quoted the words of Hafiz, ‘I would give all Samarkand and 
Bokhara for the Indian-dark mole on the face of my lady-love.’ 
This being a very well-known verse, was received with great 
applause.” 

How the incident would have rejoiced the men of the last 
generation who brought back editions of Hafiz and Sa‘di to 
their homes in England, and who chanted to themselves 
“Agur an Turki Shirazi.’——The Dean of St. Patrick’s, the 
Rey. J. H. Bernard, writes on “ Dean Swift in Dublin,” and 
shows how Swift impressed himself on Ireland and made his 


personality felt. Swift was like those unstable chemical 
compounds which explode on receiving a jar. An amusing 
instance of this is given. The Primate Boulter, with whom 
Swift was at perpetual war, made some proposal for lowering 
the value of the gold coin :— 

“When the proclamation was made, Swift showed what he 

thought of it by hanging out a black flag from the tower of St 
Patrick’s, and causing a muffled peal to be rungon the bells. Tho 
Primate is said to have expostulated with the Dean for inflamine 
the populace against him; but the remonstrance only provoked 
the scornful answer: ‘If I were but to lift my finger they would 
tear you in pieces.’ ” 
The Dean's marginal comments on documents bear witness to 
his temperament. The following sentence is written on a 
lease: “This Bassenet was kin to the Scoundrel who sur. 
rendered the Deanery to that Beast Henry VIII.” Tho 
Deanery appears to have contained several staircases, and in 
wet weather the Dean used these for taking exercise by running 
violently “up the great stairs, down one pair of back stairs 
and up another.” Perhaps this was done not only for exercise, 
but also for what we should now call letting off steam. In rela. 
tion to the question of Swift’s marriage with Stella the Dean of 
St. Patrick’s gives us a hitherto unpublished document. This is 
a letter from the Bishop of Meath to the Archbishop, dated 
July 27th, 1723, which has recently come to light at Christ 
Church, Oxford. In this letter the story of Vanessa’s dis. 
covery of the marriage is related. Before this letter was 
found there was no contemporary allusion to a marriage. 


In the Independent Review Mr. Brougham Villiers discusses 
“A Fiscal Policy for Labour.” This policy, which emanates 
from West Ham, has the merit of being simple, and amounts 
to such a graduation of the Income-tax that no one could have 
a larger income than about £116,000 a year. At the same 
time, a revision of the Death-duties would hand over to the 
State everything above £500,000. Mr. Villiers puts his finger 
at once on the weak place, and points out that the Treasury 
would only reap one golden harvest of the first magnitude, 
As he does not object to the plan on principle, he suggests 
that the State must treat the products of such taxation, not 
as income, but as capital. Incidentally Mr. Villiers describes 
the money spent on the Army and Navy as “ socially wasted.” 
Does he, we wonder, insure his house against fire, or does 
| he consider that to do so would be waste >——-Miss Constance 
Clyde writes an article of some suggestiveness on “The 
Demand for Pain.” She points out how many things mankind 
has done involving pain, apparently for its own sake, amongst 
others the lives led by hermits and pilgrims. How unsatisfying 
and withoutinterest Utopias, pastand present, have been, because 
authors have failed to grasp the mysterious truth that human 
nature for fruition demands pain as well as happiness. 
Mr. W. K. McClure, writing of consumptive patients, shows 
how difficult it is becoming for them to go to the good climates 
of Southern Europe. The scare caused by the discovery that 
consumption can be caught has made people dread contact 
with invalids suffering from this disease, and caused people to 
fall into the error of exaggerating the communicability of the 
complaint. The Riviera and Algiers are now practically closed, 
at least as far as hotels go, and only certain Swiss health 
resorts remain open. But all cases do not require Alpine 
cold, and the exclusion from the warm countries seems 
hard. 

Socialism occupies an important place in the Monthly Review, 
| as it does in most of the magazines. In the first article Mr. 

Strong writes generally of the Labour Party, and notes the 
fact that at the last Election no candidate who avowed him- 
| self a Socialist pure and simple obtained a majority. Mr. 
Mallock writes of “The Intellectual Condition of the Labour 
Party.” But in truth the paper is an analysis of Ruskin's 
political economy, and to show that Ruskin was contradictory 
and inconsistent in his writings is not a difficult task. In 
a concluding paragraph Mr. Mallock attributes Ruskin’s 
doctrines and their fallacies to the Labour Party.-——-Mr. 
Justice Phillimore has collected a large number of sporting 
terms which have passed into ordinary speech, and gives us 
their origins. Some of the words and phrases have travelled 
far from their land of birth, and as an instance of this may be 
noted “exchequer.” This word comes from “ shak,” a varia- 
tion of “shah” in the game of chess, intermediate stages 

being “check” and “chequer-board.” The origin of the term 
| “love” in tennis is said to be “l’euf,’ “the round O like 
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pa 
an egg chalked up by the marker,” in fact the “duck’s | of the Lansdowne interest to contest the borough; but when 

”——“The Walking Parson” records his experiences in | Sir Robert, on learning of the existence of his daughter and of 
» five-hundred-mile walk across Sweden. He notes the great the love affair, denounces his kinsman not merely as a political 


politeness of the people. All Swedish boys, it seems, stop | 
their play to take off their caps toa stranger. The cleanli- 
ness of the people, too, appears to be beyond praise. They 
begin young because at school, instead of musical drill, “the 


renegade but a fortune-hunter, Vaughan withdraws his refusal 
and is elected for Chippinge. The romantic interest of the 
sequel centres in the gradual steps by which Vaughan’s 


ignorance of Mary’s identity and the disinterestedness of his 


children are ranged round the room in baths, and when the | attachment are conclusively established, and his reconciliation 


music strikes up they begin to rub and scrub one another to 
its strains.” Mr. Cooper wished to take some characteristic 
product of the country back to his wife and children, and con- | 
sulted a Swedish gentleman as to what the country was | 
specially noted for. “My companion thought a moment or 
two, and then replied: ‘ Explosives.’ ” 





NOVELS. 


CHIPPINGE.* 
Mr. STANLEY WEYMAN'S progress as a novelist is an 
interesting and refreshing example of the disinclination of a 
popular writer to be content with repeating successes or | 
moving on lines of least resistance. The longer he writes the 
better is the quality of the work which he puts into his books, 
the more solid the research, the more fruitful and suggestive 
the information to be derived from their perusal. Fora novelist 
who won his earliest triumphs in novels of the cloak-and- 
sword type this refusal to play to the gallery is worthy of all 
commendation. Secure of his public, he does not conciliate 
their preference for the trappings and upholstery of romance, 
but carries them with him in his endeavour to dramatise the 
more serious aspects of the past. We have noted this upward 
tendency in such books as Shrewsbury, The Castle Inn, The 
Long Night, and Starvecrow Farm, and we find it more 
conspicuously exemplified than ever in Chippinge, the romance 
of a rotten borough at the time of the Reform Bill of 1832. 
We are very far, however, from wishing to convey the impres- 
sion that this increase in what may be called the informative 
element in Mr. Stanley Weyman’s books has been attained by 
a sacrifice of the qualities which make for the entertainment 
of the reader. To maintain the balance is no easy task; but 





| with father and daughter brought about. The story reaches 


its climax in the Bristol riots, where Sir Robert and Mary 
owe their lives to the courage and determination of Vaughan. 


There are many points in the book on which it would be a 
pleasure to dwell,—the charming picture of the journey by 
coach from London to Bristol, the scenes on the hustings at 
Chippinge, the efforts of the young Member to gain a hearing 
in the House. Mr. Stanley Weyman, who holds the balance 
with impartiality between the representatives of the two 
parties, has given us a most enjoyable story as well as a 
deeply interesting study of a great struggle. 


Running Horse Inn. By Alfred Tresidder Sheppard. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Sheppard has already won his spurs as a 
writer of historical romance, but in his new book he shows powers 
far beyond those of the common historical novelist. He can do 
more than reproduce the external details of a bygone mode of 
life; he can construct a drama of human passion to the interest 
of which all such details, however admirable, must be subordinate. 
It is the old story of “Enoch Arden,” but with a difference. 
George Kennett, after going through the worst horrors of the 
Peninsula, returns to his old home in Kent with the intention of 
settling down and marrying the girl he was engaged to. He has 


| been brutalised by war, but honest instincts remain, and had 
| things gone as he expected he might have embraced respectability. 


But he finds that his friends believe him dead, and that his 


| sweetheart has married his brother. For a little he stays 


on at the inn, but passion for the girl and a craving for drink 
drive him into unpardonable deeds, he becomes bitten with the 
mania for revolution, and goes off to London to take part 
with Thistlewood and others in the Spa Fields Riots. Mean- 
while his brother is having a hard fight with poverty, and 
when George returns as a beggar the tragedy deepens. By 
the irony of fate, George suffers for a crime which he did not 















it has been achieved with conspicuous success in the novel | commit, while his brother keeps silence too long, and Nemesis 
before us. The scene is laid in England seventy-five years | overtakes the latter also, for when he returns home he finds 
ago, and the background is necessarily political; but the that his wife is dead. It is a sombre tale, but the darkness is 
human interest is not forgotten. Mr. Weyman follows the | inevitable and right. Given such data, the results are logical. 










plan adopted by the best masters of historical romance in that | Mr. Sheppard has shown that he has the true creative gift, and 
he assigns the leading réles to imaginary characters. Some of | that he understands the meaning of dramatic action which shall 
the historical protagonists in the struggle cross and recross 
the stage, but for the purposes of the plot they are relegated 
to the category of minor characters, while exercising a 
profound influence on the fortunes of the chief dramatis 
personae. The story proper is of the author's own invention, 
and it is so ingeniously constructed and narrated with such 
spirit that it will appeal to the great majority of readers apart 
from its political bearings. In other words, Mr. Stanley 
Weyman has doubled the réles of instructor and entertainer, 
and compounded the ufile and dulce with a skill which 
renders his popularity a matter for congratulation. 

Chippinge, as we have said, is the romance of a rotten 
borough in Wiltshire. The hero, Arthur Vaughan, is a 
young man of good family who has abandoned soldiering for the 
Bar, aspires to a political career, and on the eve of the crucial 
struggle for Reform has attracted the favourable attention of 
Brougham. His position, however, is one of peculiar delicacy, 
as he is the kinsman and heir of an old Tory magnate, Sir 
Robert Vermuyden, the patron of Chippinge, who is unaware 
of Vaughan’s political heterodoxy. Sir Robert has long been 
separated from his wife, who has led him to suppose that their 
daughter and only child died in early youth. In reality, Lady 
Sybil, to punish her husband for his harshness, has brought 
up the girl under an assumed name in ignorance of her 
parentage, and at the opening of the story we find “ Mary 
Smith,” alias Miss Vermuyden, travelling down to Bristol, 
where she has been engaged as assistant-teacher in Miss 
Sibson’s school, in the same coach as her cousin Arthur 
Vaughan. It is a case of love at first sight, and love 
which is destined to run anything but smoothly. Arthur 
Vaughan, on his arrival at Chippinge, refuses the overtures 








* Chippinge. By Stanley J. Weyman. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. [6s.] 


| also illuminate character and motive. It would be difficult to 


overpraise the way in which the atmosphere of impending calamity 
is sustained, or the subtlety with which the growing degradation 
of the chief figure is traced. The mere writing is of the best, 
and there are passages of high imaginative beauty. We have 
also a medley of minor characters, carefully studied, of whom the 
incomparable Captain Rockett deserves to be remembered. Not 
least of the qualities of the book is the impression it leaves on us 
of great resources, as if the author were only giving us a little 
part of his imaginative stores. 

The Basket of Fate. By Sidney Pickering. (E. Arnold. 6s.) 
—The beginning of this book is melodramatic and impossible. 
Be a man never so weak, he would hardly, while staying in Scot- 
land, venture to go through the Marriage Service for a bet, even 
if the bride appeared to be quite a little girl. The legal position 
also of Awdrey, the heroine, seems doubtful, and surely before 
the real hero—the uncle of the bridegroom of the beginning—had 
married her, he would have taken steps to make quite certain 
that the first ceremony did not hold good in law. Apart from 
these objections, the story is a lively sketch of present-day 
manners, not particularly remarkable for originality, but brisk 
and pleasant reading. There are touches of picturesque writing 
in the descriptions of the scenery of the French watering-place, 
St. Aurélian, and of the heroine’s home in another seaside village 
in Cornwall. The “bad influence ” of the book, Awdrey’s stepsister 
Theo, is not a very convincing figure; but she and her lover 
provide the necessary bitter in a dish which would otherwise 
prove rather too sweet. 

The Hearth of Hutton. By W. J. Eccott. (W. Blackwood and 
Sons. 6s.)—Mr. Eccott is a picturesque writer, but in giving a 
description of the '45 he challenges comparisons which are not to 
his advantage. If, however, one might take the present book on 
its merits, and pretend that the author is the first in that 
particular historical field, it would be possible to say a good deal 
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in its favour. The reader will not believe that Helen Hylton, the 
herc’s wife, would have blackened her own fame in order to be 
revenged on a quondam lover; but apart from the domestic 
interest, the story is romantic and credible. The struggle at 
Falkirk is well drawn, and makes a stirring end to the book. 
Altogether, the historical side of the novel is more lifelike than 
the story proper. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
edcgadiihilan. 
THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘SCOTIA’ 

The Voyage of the ‘Scotia.’ By Three of the Staff. (W. Black- 
wood and Sons. 21s. net.)—To the general reader the most 
interesting pages in this narrative of Antarctic exploration will 
be those describing bird and beast life on the South Orkneys, 
where the ‘Scotia’ wintered in 1903-4. The expedition did not 
make any exploration on Antarctica itself, but did not less 
valuable work in oceanographical surveys and meteorological 
records. For instance, where Ross sounded and found no bottom 
at four thousand fathoms, they were enabled to revise his 
estimate by half. The deep-sea dredging, and the traps set for 
fish at the winter station, provide continuously interesting 
subject-matter. It is astonishing to think that till the frost 
closed up their only available open water in ‘Scotia’ Bay, they 
continually dredged up new animals, though the four hundred 
hauls must have covered the same ground, so full of living 
creatures are these shallow Antarctic waters. The scenery and 
daily detail of Polar life have been brought home to us by some 
skilful pens of late years; yet we are not surprised that Messrs. 
Mossman, Harvey Pirie, and Rudmore Brown can still clothe the 
dreariness of an Antarctic day with fresh interest. Some things 
seem to us clearer, more definitely shaped, than they did before. 
The formation of ice from salt water will be more readily 
understood, and the reason why its surface still remains 
soft at extreme temperatures. It is this judicious use of 
didactic and scientific detail which helps so much to eluci- 
date the difficulties and problems that puzzle the intelli- 
gent reader. As we have said, it is the description of the 
penguins and the clamorous rookeries—strongly resembling a 
noisy dinner party or an “at home”—of the coming and going of 
the birds, that affords us an unceasing interest. We think of their 
wonderful bodily adaptation to so ungentle a climate, and we 
reflect that cold alone cannot be so inimical to the life of 
high or low organisms. The crew of the ‘Scotia’ have quite 
vehabilitated penguins, certainly the black-throated variety, as 
food, and we are told that the breasts of two were sufficient for 
¢welve or fifteen hungry men. One of the writers avers during his 
catalogue of Antarctic clothing that the sailor darns better, when 
he has a mind to, than any woman; but then your sailor, when 
far from the madding crowd, has little to distract him. For those 
who feel, though they may never experience, the charm of Polar 
landscapes, the sunsets and the colouring of icebergs, and wish 
to realise how life intensifies itself in frozen surroundings, 
we recommend The Voyage of the ‘Scotia. It is no record of 
starvation or dashes to the Pole, but it is eminently readable, 
and it gives us a pleasant picture of the honest and strenuous 
endeavour of scientists and seamen in the most trying climatic 
circumstances. 








OF THE WEEK. 
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SOME BOOKS 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms] 


A Short History of the Scottish Highlands. By W. C, Mackenzie. 
(A. Gardner, Paisley. 5s. net.)\—Mr. Mackenzie has given us in 
this volume a useful book, which we do not value the less because 
we cannot accept all his conclusions. The story which he tells he 
tells fairly enough, but he resents what he conceives to be reflec- 
tions on the Celtic character. But when he says himself that “a 
Highland chief who was yesterday a pattern of good breeding in 
Edinburgh became tomorrow a ferocious barbarian in his native 
wilds,” he concedes a good deal. The patriarchal system which 
he admires had something to do with it. The fine gentleman 
abroad was a tyrant at home, and had a firm conviction that the 
tyranny was his right. The curious thing about the Highland 
atrocities is that they were, so to speak, anachronisms. A man 
might go not much more than a hundred miles northward from 
Edinburgh and find the morals of the Palaeolithic age. The 
Rigg tragedy, when between two and three hundred Macdonalds 
of Eigg, men, women, and children, were suffocated in a cave, 
happened five years after the massacre of St. Bartholomew. But the 
St. Bartholomew was the assertion of a principle which logically 





TT 
holds as good now as it did then; the Macdonalds were murdered 
because they had affronted two Macleods by binding them and 
turning them adrift. Whatever Mr. Mackenzie may say, race had 
something to do with it. In a later chapter we have an account 
of the troubles in the Hebrides, and here the condemnation of the 
new landlords is a little too general. Sir James Matheson in the 
Lews did his very best to improve the property which he had 
bought, spending in this way considerably more than his purchase 
money. Much of the money was wasted, but it was a disinterested 
effort to do his duty, and it might have been thought worthy of g 
few words in chap. 21. The Social and Economic Condition of 
the Highlands of Scotland since 1800, by A. J. Beaton (Eneag 
Mackay, Stirling, 3s. 6d.), aims at being practical as wel] 
as descriptive. About half of the book is given to the subject 
of “Industries,” and the subjects of “Agriculture,” “ Cattle. 
Breeding,” “ Fisheries” (“very few crofter fishermen have 
benefited from the Crofters’ Holdings Act”), “ Manufac. 
tories,” and “ Distilleries” are successively discussed; and there 
is a special section on “The Development of the Highlands.” It 
is worth while, in view of what has been said above, to quote 
some of Mr. Beaton’s figures. “ Sir James Matheson of the Lews 
expended in six years the sum of £67,980 more than the entire 
revenue derived from his estate in three years. The late Mr, 
James Fletcher of Rosehaugh informed me that for twelve yearg 
after purchasing his Black Isle properties he expended over 
£10,000 on improvements, this being more than his entire renta} 

the Duke of Sutherland spent £254,000 on the reclama- 
tion works at Lairg.” 


The Bishops as Legislators. By Joseph Clayton. With a 
Preface by the Rev. Stewart D. Headlam. (A. C. Fifield, 
2s. net.)—This volume is “a record of votes and speeches 
delivered by the Bishops of the Established Church in the House 
of Lords during the Nineteenth Century.” Doubtless it has the 
making of a formidable indictment, but the same might be said 
of the records of all Councils, Synods, and Church Assemblies 
generally from the beginning of Church history. One thing ig 
certain, that things would have been, on the whole, far worse if 
the Disestablishment, which we presume to be desired by Messrs, 
Headlam and Clayton, had taken place. As to the Bishops, we 
wonder whether it would be possible to have such as would 
please these gentlemen and their friends. The more vigorously a 
man insists on the necessity of episcopal ordination, the more 
scornful he is of the individual Bishop. We have not the 
least wish to champion the Bishops. Still, the bare catalogue 
of votes, &c., is a crude method of controversy. The Dissenters’ 
Chapels Bill, for instance, passed in 1844, was much more 
vehemently opposed by the orthodox Dissenters than by members 
of the Established Church. As for the crime of throwing out the 
Home-rule Bill in 1893, we hope that if it is necessary the Bishops 
will repeat their action. 


A Grammar of New Testament Greek. By James Hope Moulton, 
Vol. I., Prolegomena. (T. and T. Clark. 8s. net.)—This is a 
second edition of a work which appeared about a year ago, and which 
was itself the successor of one which had long held an honoured 
place in Biblical literature. It now bears a changed title. It is 
no longer described as “ based on Dr. W. F. Moulton’s edition of 
Dr. Winer’s Grammar.” Dr. J. H. Moulton gives conclusive 
reasons for the change. Practically the book as it stands now is 
not based on Winer. The discovery of the Biblical fragments in 
the papyri, to mention one particular only, though doubtless the 
most important, has effected a revolution in the science of New 
Testament grammar. The preface to the present edition is one 
of the most interesting documents of the kind that we have ever 
read. Its explanations and its acknowledgments are indeed good 
to read. In view of the language often used by persons whose 
dearest delight it is to depreciate some institution of which they 
ought to be proud, it is pleasant to find that Dr. Moulton, who, as 
he is at work elsewhere, is not speaking for himself, describes 
Cambridge as “a home of exact science and sincere research.” 


Persecution in the Early Church. By H. B. Workman, M.A. 
(Charles H. Kelly. 3s. 6d.)—This volume is an expansion of a 
“Fernley Lecture,” the thirty-sixth of the series. The Lecture 
is to be found in pp. 1-10 and 283-352. This portion remains, 
Mr. Workman tells us, in its original condition. In what 
has been added, increasing the bulk fourfold, the treatment 
of the subject has been completed, and much _ illustrative 
matter has been given in appendices. Mr. Workman has been 
unsparing of his labour, and the list of authorities whom he 
has consulted forms a useful bibliography of the subject. Tho 
amount of materiai that has to be examined is of enormous bulk, 
and varies as widely as possible in value, from the unsurpassable 
story which Perpetua tells of herself down to the foolish 
exaggerations with which later writers did their best to obscure 
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t glories. On the vexed question of the extent of persecu- 
n Mr. Workman expresses himself with good sense and 
moderation. attack was more general, some- 
it was very partial. Probably there were always 
quiet spots. On the other hand, the Christian was always in 
danger. A private enemy could put him in peril, for it was 
seldom that the local Governor, ', however disposed to toleration, 
could neglect a direct accusation. This wi yuld apply to those 
Christians who belonged to the » wealthier classes. 
How much depended upon the 
local authorities we can see from the story of the Marian 
pers ution. In some dioceses it can hardly be said to have 
existed. Of course, it must be remembered that the south-eastern 
— where most 

suched by the new opinions. This 
a “of the early Church, The 
women, 


tio: 


Sometimes the 


some 
times 


Their posses- 


sion of property was a peril. 


widely spicad, were most 


applies, in a way, to the 


culture was 


women, especially the slave 
were everywhere in special danger. This is a really 


valuable book. 


By G. F. 8.-A. (The Chiswick 
ands for George Francis Savage- 


The Savage Family in Ulster. 
Press. .net.)—* G. F. §.-A.” st 
Apmetrone. Mr. Savage-Armstrong put into sh: 
revised certain chapters on one the oldest Ulster families in a 
volume bearing the title of “The Savages of the Ards,” 
much for the material thus dealt with by him that, according to 
Mr. Nugent, who has seen the volume through the press, “the 
whole merit of the work is due to him and to him alone.” He 
did not live to see its publication. The Savage family (otherwise 
Le Sauvage) came with William the Conqueror into England, and 
In 1177 one of them, William Savage, 
and assisted in the subjugation 


upe, enlarged, and 


doing so 


settled in Derbyshire. 
went to Ireland with De Courcy 
of Ulster, a province of which he became one of the Palatine 
Barons. A genealogy of some 
difficulties, and with these Mr. Savage-Armstrong seems to have 
The fs ok is well illustrated. 


seven centuries presents no small 


contended with success. 





We have received a number of books of extracts and anthologies 
which may be noticed together. First we would put The Sacred 
Seasons: Readings Selected from the Writings of Handley C. G. 
Moule, D.D. (Seeley and Co., 6s. net). The volume is handsomely got 
up, both within axd without, with illuminated borders (for the 
great festivals), initial letters, &c. Of the quality of the litera- 
ture it is needless to speak. Whatever Bishop Moule writes 
shows thoughtfulness and depth. The Pilgrims’ Way. By 
A. T. Quiller-Couch. (Same publishers. 3s. 6d. and 5s. net.)— 
“Though a holiday is good,” says the editor of this volume, “a 
pilgrimage is better.” And this is the “little scrip of good counsel” 
The items, ta 

“ Childhood,” 








ken from a 
* Youth,” 


» provides for such travellers. 
classified. 


which h 
wide range of authorship, are 


“The Forerunner,” “ Divine Love,” “ Human Love,” are the titles 
of the { irst five sections, and “ Bereavement and Consolation,” 
“Ao “Death,” of the last three. A very delightful book 


this ~—The Bird in Edited by Robert Sickert. (E. 
Grant Richards. 2s. and 3s. 6d. net.)—Thirty-four birds, 
from the sparrow to the eagle, are celebrated in Mr. Sickert's 
pages, by sixty-five poets. The nightingale has been the 
most honoured. He has had ten Laureates; next to him 
comes the lark with nine. The parrot has to be content with 
one, and Cowper is hardly at his best when he sighs about 
Belinda and her pet. Could we not have had a translation of 
Ovid’s “Psittacus Eois imitatrix ales ab oris”? But it is a 
vell-chosen garland.——Finally, we 
Australian Verse, Edited by Bertram Stevens (Macmillan and Co., 


song. 





have An Anthology of 


2s. 6d. net), a volume both relatively and absolutely interesting. 
Cartoons from “Punch.” 4 vols. (Bradbury, Agnew, and C 
40s. und 55s. net.) —These four volumes may be well called a 


Tn one sense they are more than 
is of the hour. The 


e times so 


“ Pictorial History of England.” 
a history, for they reflect the passing mo 
historian records results 
far as they lead to results. 





and the pa sing en 
Here we see more of Poteael we may 
say, in process of making. Sometimes it is with something like 
shame that we turn over these pages. ‘There are the cartoons, for 
instance—the series covers the sixty years 1841-1901—which 
belong to the time of the Civil War in America. They represent a 
certain phase of British feeling, as any one who remembers the 
times will testify ; 

make allowances! 
tions, 





but how unsympathetic we were; how slow to 
We need not, however, dwell on such reflec- 
though it is well to make them. After all, the great 
characteristic of the book is fun, and how admirable the fun is! 
Two thousand cartoons, the work of Doyle, Leech, 
Sambourne, what could be a & greater treat ! 
Molidre. By Sir F. T. Marzials. 

This is an excellent 


Tenniel, and 


(G. Bell and Sons. 1s. net.)— 


specimen of the “ Miniature Series of Great 
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n some of its aspects, is a deplora 





1 Monarque, i 
The actor was banned by the Church, and he lived for the 1 
lto live. If Moliére was in s 
tionably above them in it 


part as he was expecte 
better than his fellows 
lectual power, his life 


me res] 
,as he was unqué 
had a very dark side. 
made him the object of especially venomous attacks. 
his life were peculiarly shocking. We n 
believe the worst things that were laid to his charge, 
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Writers.” Sir F. T. Marzials writes with unflagging spirit, and 

shows a sane and sober judgment. The theatre in the time of Le 


subject. 


nost 
ects 


itel- 


Perhaps his eminence 
ertainly 


not 


but we 


cannot dismiss them as obviously false. The literary criticism is 
particularly good. The great dramatist’s genius has never been 
better : =p preciated. On the Tartuge question Sir F, T. Marzials doe 
not fe thi imself able to pronounce a verdict of acquittal. Hypocrisy 
is the main obj of attack, but religion comes in for some side- 
=r The fact is that Moliére was not qualified to act the part 
of a moralist. He must be something like a saint who can pre- 
sume to distinguish between hypocrisy and sincerity. Similarly 


} 


the man who knows nothing of Latin and Greek is not qual 


to judge between the genuine scholar and the pretender. 


























































Hocking (J.), The Woman of Babylon, cr 8vo ll) 
Houghton (L. S.), The Russian Grandmother's Wonder Tales (Bickers) net 
House (The), the Garden, and the Steeple, l6mo A. L. Hum] hreys) net 
Hughes (A, M. ) and Stern (R.), Method of Teach Cl stry in Schools, 


(Cassel 











BED = cnncocncne vetenensasssousceseneeusnsenees (Camb U niv. Press) net 
Hulbert (H. M.), The Passing of Korea, GOD ecco .... (Heinemann) net 
Jackson (H, L)s The Fourth Gospel, and Some Recent German Criticism, 


cr 8vo 
Kelston (B. ). The Ga uri -den ‘of ‘My He. art, Bt 2mo >. 
Kernahan (C.), The Dumpling, cr 8V0  ....0..6 


. (Camb, Univ. Press) net 
(E, Mathews) net 


Cassell) 





ified 


New Ei —In the “Cambridge English Classics” (Cam- 
bridge Ur sity Press, 4s. 6d. net) we have Abraham Cowley 
Essays, Plays, and Sundry Verses, Text Edited by A. R. Waller, 
M.A. —— Aspect s of Life: Selections. By Principal John Caird, 
D.D. (R.H. Allenson. 3s. 6d.)——The Poetical Works of Walte 
C. Smith. (A Melrose. 4s. 6d. net.)—A reprint of the collection 
published in 1902. We are glad to see that it has met with so 
much success as to call for a reprint.——The Scholar Gypsy and 
Thyrsis. By Matthew Arnold. (Macmillan andCo. 2s. 6d. net.) 

These beautiful poems will gain a new charm, e Pe cially for 
Oxford readers, from Mr. E. H. New’s illustrati : 
Mortimer and Audrey. By Mary Johnston. (A. Con table =a 
Co. 2s. 6d. net each.) 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 

Adams (J.), Sermons in Acceats, cr 8vO ..............+......(T. & T. Clark) net 4/6 
Barker (E.), Political Thought of Plato and -eunntate Svo...(Methuen) net 10/6 
Bashford (H. H.), The Trail Together, cr Sv« : (Heinemann) 6/0 
Beard (C. A.), Intr. »duction to the English Hist yrians Macmillan) net 7/0 
Bell (BR. 8S. W.), Cox's Cough Drops, Cr 8V0 ...cccecccscceeeeseeeees Arrowsmith) 3/6 
Benham (W.), The Tower of London, roy 8vo «+ seseees(DO@ley) net 7/0 
Blunt (R.), Paradise Row, Chelsea, 8vo....... ..(Macmillan) net 10/6 
Book of Roman xe (The), roy RR (Cassell) 5/0 
Booth (M. B.), Twilight Fairy Tales, cr 8vo wen ; (Putnam) 6/0 
Brandis (D.), Indian ‘Trees, < | 8vo pohinannas .....(Constable) net 16/0 
Cambridge Modern History, Vol. IV. eeveeseeeeee(Camb. Univ, Press) net 16/0 
Cavendish (R.), Daphne: a Novel, cr Saas - .. (Bickers) 6/0 
Clifford (W. K.), The Modern Way, cr 8vo ... 1ay =“ & Hall) 6/0 
Collingwood (H.), Dick Leslie’s Luck, er 8vo S.P.C.K.) 3/6 
Conyers (D.), The Straying of Sandy, cr 8vo...... ifute hinson) 6/0 
Corolla Numismatica, 4to.. ns ‘ (Oxf rd Univ. Press) net 30/0 
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James Church, Louth, roy 8vo . : ~ADe La More Press) net 36 
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Davies (A. C. F.), Heraldic Badges, cr 8vo ‘ .... (Lane) net 5/0 
Davies (T. R.), it nch Romanticism and the P ress (Oxf rd U niv. Press) net 4/0 
Deans (R. 8.), Notable Trials and Romances of the Law Courts ...(Cassell) 6/0 
Drake (M.), The Salving of a Derelic t, cr Svo ..... ..(T. W. Laurie) 6/0 
Dudeney (Mrs, H.), Gos rad wer ee lepde . - « Jassell) 6/0 
Dune in (J. H. E.), Count y Cottages and Week-End Homes (Cassell) net 5/0 
Durell (J. C. V.) The Hist ric Church, er 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 5/0 
Edwards (T.), An I il ler in Wilds, 460 ....000+. sevsceceseees(. Murray) net 6/0 
Engel (G.), The Philos ~% 1d the Foundling (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Feun (G. M.) , Huntin the Skipper, er 8vo 3 (S.P.C.K.) 5/0 
Fr re of Discovery, and o cr Svo ......(Lane) 6/0 
Fl rs, Wightman of Shrewsbury, ..( Lor ome — net 3/6 
if ft Farm, cr 8vo : USS li) 60 
F > Spirit, 12mo eee Fis ld) net 3/0 
Foor t 2 Plant and Flower Studies, foli (Bat rd) net 30.0 
Forsyth (A. B.), Theory of Differential Equations, Part iv , 2 vols. 8vo 

(Camb. Univ. Press) net 25/0 
tamble (J. and A. E.), A. B. C. Guide to the Bible, cr 8vo (Partridge) net 5/0 
Gomes | M.), Check to the King, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Gordo (G. A.), Thr ugh Man to God, er Svo Li edn 6/0 
Graham (J.) and Oliver (G. A. 8,), Spanish Comme reial Prac » Part IL, 
cr 8vo Sepapenbqundevecnsenapabeonebevevepesesenss cbsenens (Ma cm in) net 8/6 
| Grant (Mrs. G. F.), The Be resford Boy: s, cr 8vo W.P. Nimmo) 36 
Green (E. E.), Our Great Undertaking, cr 8vo... (Hodder & Stonghto n) 0 
Green (E, E.), Percy Vere, cr8vo ent paendt (Cassell) 2/6 
Groser (H. G.), The Book of Animals, 4to Melrose) net 5/0 
Haggard (H. R.), Benita, cr 8vo ...... wecccees PT ~~ | | 
Hamer (8S. H.), Little Folks’ Book of Wonders, 4 nenenene Cassell) 36 
Hamer (S. H.), Little Folks’ awl Book, , — - (Cassell) 36 
Hamer (S. H.), Little Folks’ Story Book, 4 (Cassell) 5/0 
Hamer (S. H.), Little Folks’ Sunday | | ) (Cassell) 5/0 
Hamilton (J.), The ~% rit World, cr 8vo (Revell) net 3/6 
Hammo (Sidi), So: a a E. Mathews) net 26 
Hampson Mee in aradoxes of Nature and Science, er 8vo (Cassell) 6/0 
Headley (F. V Life and Evolution, cr 8vo : Duckworth) net 80 
Hemphill (3.), History of the Revised Version of the New Testament, 

er Svo. ooecneses ecose (E. Stock) 36 
Henderson (W. 3. The Art of the Sing rer, cr 8vo J. Murray) net 5/0 
Higginson (F. , Naval Battles in the Ce cr : (Chambers) 50 
Hill (G Wha Dey a Tragedy, cr 8vo .. (E. Mathews) net 26 
Hill (H.), Her Grace at Bay, CF SV0........0cce-++sscccrcescececssccecece (Cassell) 6/0 
Hitchcock (F. R. M.) ), Types of Celtic Lif and Art, cr 8vo Sealy & Bryers) 36 
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Knight (G. H.), Divine Upliftings, 12mo (Marshall Bros.) 3/6 





Lanciani (BR. & ), The Golden Days of the Renaissance in Rome (Constable) net 21/0 
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Long (G.), Hand and Land, cr 8vo 5 .(Drane) 6/0 
Meshen( Ay R.), The First Editors of Shakespeare, "8vo.... (Nutt) net 10/6 
Machen , Dr. Stiggens, his Views and Principles, cr 8vo (F. Griffiths) net 2/6 
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Molmenti (P.), Venice : its Individual Growth, &e., 2 vols. (J. Murray) net 21/0 
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Whiting (L.), From Dream to Vision of Life, j2mo- & Bird) net 4/6 


ananeaneted 3/6 


VELVETEEN 
VELVETEEN 
LIBERTY VELVETEEN 
LIBERTY REGENT sv. LonDON VELVETEEN 

OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Woed (W.), Survivors’ Tales of Great Events, cr 8vo . 








PATTERNS FREE 


LIBERTY | 
LIBERTY 


FOR DRESSES 
S3/lla yd. 26 in. wide 











“ This is Genuine Cocoa.’’—The LANCET. 
THE BEST ON EARTH, 
SCHWEITZER’'S 


COCOATINA 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure Cocoa only. 
Specially Prepared for Invalids. 


Of all Grocers and Stores at Home, India, and Colonies, 


Net Cost of Endowment Assurances. 


Every With-Profit Policy issued before 20th Nov., 


PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 1906, under an Annual Premiuin 4 oe ae to 
48 


LONDON, E.C, 


DIVISION OF PROFITS, 20th November, 1907 
For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Established 1835, 
ASSURANGE AND INVESTMENT. 


‘Write for Leaflet on 


2 years’ Bonus at the 1907 
GRACECHURCH STREET, 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 6O., LTD, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, £09, 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman; The Right Hon: LORD ROTHSCHILD, a.c.v.9, 


Invested Funds exceed .. .. £15,000,000, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the avera 
British offices. rage rates of 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums, 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profits 
are large, and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s, per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘Ihe next 
valuation will be made after December 3l1st, 1908, 


FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 


The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of ay 1y other 
Company. 





For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Ojices or Agents, 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


et 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 


OF 


ASSURANGE. 





Low Premiums. Low Expenses. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kine Wiiuuam Srreet, E.C, WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, 8.W, 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH, 





GENERAL ACCIDENTS, 
EXECUTOR. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
TRUSTEE 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
A.D. 1720. ASSURANCE. 
The Corporation Grants SPECIAL TERMS to 
ANNUITANTS when HEALTH 
IMPAIRED. 
Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


AND 





is 











UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 


For Members of the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other approved SOCIETY. 
Educational Institutions. ESTABLISHED 1825 
Assurances at very low premiums Average Bonus\| Over £2 2s. per 


for 80 years/ cent. per annum. 


for the first Five Years under the 
Society’s advantageous convertible 
Term Scheme. For particulars apply 
to the SECRETARY. 


HAMPTON S 


NEW CATALOGUE OF 


CAR PETS 


Illustrates in Colours their latest productions in Axminster, 
Wilton, Brussels, and other makes. 
Alike as regards the interest of the designs and the charm 
of the colour combinations, many of these afford effects that 
are quite new and so strikingly refined that they cannot fail 
to impart distinction to any room. 

All who are about to buy a new carpet should write to-day for this book, 
E 214, which will be sent free by return post. 


25 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


HAMPTONS beg to draw special attention to the oo 
that their Head Offices and Only Showrooms are @ 
PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQ., LONDON, S.W. 




















November 10, 1906. ] THE 





ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, Claims paid, £5,000,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 
By Royal Warrant 


to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


| F paaaneach EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 
MUNICIPAL DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





WANTED in January next,a MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS. Applicant 
must possess a Degree or its equivalent, and trainiug and experience are 
essential. 

“Gonmencing Salary, £110 per annum (non-resident). 
Apply immediately, giving full particulars, to ? 
The DIRECTOR of EDUCATION, 
Avenue Road, Leamington. 


VHE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 








The COUNCIL of the UNIVERSITY will, during the present term, 
APPOINT a LADY as LECTURER IN EDUCATION in succession to 
Mrs. Meredith. The Department of Education of the University includes 
students training both for secondary and primary teaching. The stipend will 
be £300 per annum together with a share of fees, Testimonials will be 
required not later than November 19th, Further particulars on application 
to the REGISTRAR. 
es UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 

Applications are invited for the Post of ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 
LATIN. Salary, £150. Applications should be received not later than 
Monday, November 26th, by the undersigned, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. Duties will commence on January 10th, 1907,.—P. 
HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., Registrar. 


VAST RIDING EDUCATION AUTHORITY 
PUPIL TEACHER CENTRES. 








The Authority REQUIRE at once the services of a WOMAN ASSISTANT 
for their Pupil Teacher Centres at Hull and Driffield. The person appointed 
must be well qualified to give instruction in Nature Study and Geometry. 
An Honours Graduate preferred. Salary £140.—Applications to be made 
before middle of November on forms to be obtained from the CLERK, 
Education Authority, County Hall, Beverley. 


AMAICA.—REQUIRED for an Endowed Girls’ School 
e in the hills, a RESIDENT MISTRESS, to sail on January 12th, 1907. 
Subjects: Scripture (essential) and either Latin or Mathematics or Science. 
Swedish Drill desirable. Salary, £70, rising to £85, with Laundry and Medical 
Attendance, and first-class passage paid. Beautiful healthy climate.—Apply 
by letter, giving full particulars (qualifications, age, &c.), to Miss GRUNER, 
9 Blandford Street, Portman Square, W. 
ULWICH.—ALLEYN’S COLLEGE OF GOD'S 
GIFT.—The College Governors of this Foundation, being about to 
APPOINT a CLERK to act under their direction, are prepared to receive 
applications for the vacant post. He will be required to undertake, also, the 
work of Clerk to the James Allen's Girls’ School. The salary attached to the 
combined offices has been fixed to commence at £350.—Printed forms of 
application may be had from the ACTING CLERK to the College Governors, 
Dulwich, London, 8.E., to whom inquiries regarding the duties of the Clerk- 
ships may be addressed. 











ENIOR RESIDENT MASTER WANTED (January, 
\J 197) in BOYS’ COLLEGE, HARROGATE. Graduate ; chief subjects, 
Classics and French; thoroughly experienced$ age 28-40. Salary not less 
than £110, with board, &c.—Apply, with testimonials, to SECRETARY to the 
Governors, Riffelberg, Duchy Road, Harrogate. ™ 
REQUIRED for a first-class Girls’ Grammar School 

/ in Yorkshire, an experienced MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS for 
January. Salary, £130 initial for good qualifications.—Apply by letter to Miss 
GRUNER, Sec. Association of University Women Teachers, 9 Blandford 
Street, Portman Square, W. 


DGE HILL TRAINING COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 
— me ANTED, _Jauuary, TWO LADY GRADUATES (Resident), one 
Hed . onours in English, the other in Mathematics, to take advanced work 
a ese subjects, and assist in general work of training. Salary £70, unless 
¥ experienced,—Apply immediately to PRINCIPAL, sending testimonials, 
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L.C.C. FULHAM SECONDARY SCHOOL.—APPOINTMENT OF 
ASSISTANT TEACHER, 





The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
appointment to the post of Teacher of History at the L.C.C. Fulham 
Secondary School, Finlay Street, Fulham, 8.W. 

Applicants should possess an Honours Degree in History, Ability to take 
part in the school games will be considered an additional recommendation. 

The salary, in accordance with the scale of the Council, commences at £120 
a year, rising by annual increments of £10 (dependent on the receipt of 
satisfactory reports from the Head-Mistress) to a maximum annual salary of 

2220. Teachers who have had satisfactory experience in teaching may be 
appointed at salaries above the minimum rate of the scale. 

Applications should be made on the Official Form, to be obtained from the 
Clerk of the Iondon County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 10 am. on 
Saturday, 24th November, 1906, accompanied by copies of three testimonials 
of recent date, 

Candidates applying through the post for the Form of Application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Candidates, other than the successful one, invited to attend the Committee, 
will be allowed third-class return railway fare, but no other expenses. 

Canvassivy, either directly or indirectly, will be considered a disqualification. 

G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 

Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


OUNTY OF LONDON. 


L.C.C, KINGSLAND SECONDARY SCHOOL.—APPOINTMENT OF 
ASSISTANT TEACHER, 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
the appointment of an Assistant- Mistress specially qualified in Mathematics, at 
the L.C.C. Kingsland Secondary School, Colvestone Crescent, N.E. Appli- 
cants must possess a University degree or its equivalent. Ability to take part 
in school games and to teach needlework will be considered additional quali- 
fications. 

The salary in accordance with the scale of the Council commences at £120 a 
year, rising by annual increments of £10 (dependent on the receipt of satis- 
factory reports from the Head-Mistress) to a maximum salary of £220 a year. 
Teachers who have had satisfactory experience in teaching may be appointed 
at salaries above the minimum rate of the scale. 

Applications should be made on the Official Form, to be obtained from the 
Clerk of the London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 10 a.m. on 
Saturday, 24th November, 1906, accompanied by copies of three testimonials 
of recent date. 

Candidates applying through the post for the Form of Application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Candidates, other than successful candidates, invited to attend the Com- 
mittee will be allowed third-class return railway fare, but no other expenses. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be considered a disqualification, 

G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 

Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


(NOLSTON’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BRISTOL. 


ART MISTRESS REQUIRED, to be responsible for the Art work of large 
Secondary School (420 girls). Large new Studio now being built. Good salary 
to well-qualified Mistress. 

Apply immediately, enclosing testimonials and full particulars of experience 
and qualifications, to The HEAD-MISTRESS, 

EAD ASSISTANT-MISTRESS REQUIRED in 
January for the CHURCH INSTITUTE SCHOOL, BULTON (Princi- 
pal, the Rev. JOHN E. KENT), ata Salary of £170 a year, rising by annual 
increments of £10 to £200, which may be further increased to £220. The 
School is a Mixed Secondary School, and the position is one of considerable 
authority and responsibility. Full details of duties, Scheme of Foundation, 
and Form of Application may be had from the undersigned, to whom all 
Applications for the post must be sent on or before November 24th—ROBERT 
GURD, Clerk to the Governors, Church Institute School, Bolton, 


a= in January, in a Ladies’ School of 30 Boarders 
on the South Coast, a RESIDENT SECOND MISTRESS. Mathe- 
matics, Latin, Science, Games,—Address, ‘‘ SCHOLASTICA,” care of J. W. 
Vickers, 5 Nicholas Lane, E.C. 























NSURANCE CLERK (JUNIOR) WANTED.— Must 
be under 21 years of age, and a good knowledge of two foreign languages 

is indispensable.—Apply by letter only, stating age and particulars of parent- 
age, education, and previous employment (if any), to the MANAGER, Fire 
Department, Guardian Assurance Company, Limited, 11 Lombard Street, E.C, 


SITUATION OPEN to EDUCATED LADY, active and 


capable. Total deafness no objection. Comfortable home and small salary 
offered.— Box 156, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


I EFINED, COMFORTABLE HOME OFFERED to 





LADY of EVANGELICAL PRINCIPLES in exchange for occasional 
Companionship to an Invalid Gentleman over 70. References exchanged.— 
Apply, with photo, to M. RADHURST, Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


YHORTHAND-TYPIST (LADY) REQUIRES RE- 
ENGAGEMENT; knowledge of bookkeeping; seven years’ experience ; 
good references.—Address, ‘‘ E.,” 74 Kensington Gardens Square, 
rH\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


GENTLEMAN, very favourably known to friends and 

relations in England, and who has been farming in the Transvaal for 
some years, wishes to FIND a PARTNER or STUDENT with £500 to £1,000 
of capital to join him in extending farming operations. Agreeable home. Good 
shooting over 20,000 acres. Six miles from railway.—Apply to CHARLES 
STEWART, Esq., 38 Eaton Place, London, 8.W.; or to Lord ARTHUR 
CECIL, The Mount, Lymington, Hants, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


jesse EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
THREE FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


——_- Head-Mistress. ees. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss Grainger Gray... £100 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, 8t. Leonards-on-Sea......Miss H, Walsh , £45 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford................ Miss C, I. Dodd, M.A, £40-£15 


(New and approved buildings now being erected.) 


Prospectus, &c., on application to the Head-Mistress of each School, 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 





President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liv 1 Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 


Women as Scientafic Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, award to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, 

EALTH STUDENTS,.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons ean also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal,Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Histoi‘cal Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
Ar sidential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tifieate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Ben Training College. 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
HALESOWEN (Residential), prepares women of good health and 
education foran ATTRACTIVE VOCATION. Also receives those requiring 
Physical Culture, outdoor games, remedial treatment, &c., and country life. 
Send for Prospectus, 
HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A, 
Principal: Miss E, LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and 
two of £15 each, tenable for two age at the Institute, are offered annually 
to Students.—Prospectuses may obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 











TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 

ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis; 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 

ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
1T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 

The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
eare of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodge, St Andrews. 


QT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
kK Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 











OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 
Home School for Young Gentlewomen, Detached house near sea ; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 
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T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resid “ao 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c, Visiting Protons 


y Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON, 
Prospectus on application. 


(yee acn EDUCATION CORPORATION 


CHERWELL 





HALL, OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A,, late Lecture Rducati 
in the University of Manchester. eee Education 
Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher’s Diplom ‘an 
Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher’s Diploma of the University or Cambridge 
the Higher Froebel Certificate. oe 
Full courses of Professional Training are provided for students preparin 
teach in various types of Secondary Schools. Students have the a vente 
of attending Oxford Lectures in addition to those given by the Cherwell Heh 
staff. They are allowed to practise in the Milham Ford School y hich 
organised to illustrate modern methods of teaching. : = 
Full particulars on application to the Principal. 
T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLUCK 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. : 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon, See 
The Rectory, Warrington. aan 





HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR  GIRIS 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD.—Head-Mistress: Miss ESTHER CASE 
(Certificated Student of Girton College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos). & cond 
Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, B.Sc., London, A few Boarders 


received. 
HESHIRE—WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOOK 
GRALAM.—Excellent School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Incly- 

sive Fees, £50 to £70. Large Mansion, Grounds, and Playing Fields; Rj ling ; 
Perfect Sanitation; highly qualified Staff; Great Successes.—lIllustrated 
Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. 


rMHORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Ednea. 

tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful country. Games, 
gymnastics, sea bathing, &c. Health carefully studied. Individual training, 
Excellent Languages and Music. Head-Mistresses—Miss BUSSELL aud Misg 
EBBUTT, M.A. (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge. 


iP, VERPOOL.—SUMMERFIELD, ALEXANDRA Drivg 





DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Thorough Education. Higher Examinations, if required. G 
—Principals: Miss AGNES SIMPSON and Miss LUCY TURNER, 


Fully qualified staff, 


1 games, 











Oy + BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 
good education, Special attention to development of character.— Principal, 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registere 1). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


ae LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Sees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving, 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.R.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Illustrated Prospectuses on application. 








+" DUCATION.—A LADY can high.y RECOMMEND 
‘4 ahappy HOME in the Country for LITTLE CHILDREN and GIRLS 
under fourteen. Children are thoroughly well grounded and have educational 
advantages from visiting Masters and Mistresses from a neighbouring town, 
—Apply for reference to Mrs. ELLIS, Rampton Manor, Lincoln, 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 


Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Lar; ricket field, three 
fives courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 p. an. 


















Principals—Miss C, METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 


The SPRING TERM will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, January 23rd, 1907. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIR".—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


(T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews,N.Bo 6 : tae ! 

HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold), Special care given to individual development. 

Air very bracing from Downs and Sea, References: the Magter of Peter- 

house. Cambr‘dge, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, and others, 


UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCASHIRE. 

School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough Education; beautiful 
scenery; summer and winter health resort, Head-Mistress, Miss M. E. 
BROTHERS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B, 

4" ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. Higl 

Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principal: 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &c. 





l- 
s 





XURREY HILLS.—_GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 
SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position. The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds, Riding and driving, 


Ce WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 








BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud tennis,—Priucipals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 5th to 7th, 
for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects, Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildings. Five 
Boarding-houses,—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 
sities. TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER lI8th. 
Heail-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 

’Babhhiztuas sc 2G oO kh 

Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. SCHOLARSHIPS, 
£70-£20. JUNIOR HOUSE for BOYS under 13, Well-equipped Laboratories 
and Workshops.—Prospectus from BURSAR, or Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 
Felsted School, Essex. 


ARWICK SCHOOL. 


First-Grade Public Sehool. Fine Buildings. Moderate Fees. New 
Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields.—For further particulars, 
apply to HEAD-MASTER. may 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 

















YYDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
X Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. al 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 

ADMISSION to this School. 

For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. | 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ worl, 











Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught, Terms moderate, Get Prospectus 
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EXHILL.—JUNIOR PREPARATORY SCHOOL fo 

SONS of GENTLEMEN.—Two Ladies (one experience in teachin 

Boys, the other Hospital trained) RECEIVE a few young BOYS. Modern 

ous beautiful situation; home comforts.—‘* N. C.,” eare of J. & J. Paton, 

43 Cannon Street. London. 

<PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 

PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 

j4 whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. 





- 1,112 pp., crown 8vo, red cloth, price 1s. 6d.; post-free, 2s. Over 800 

lustrations. Gives particulars of 

PREPARATORY, PRIVATE, and PUBLIC SCHOOLS for BOYS; ARMY 
and UNIVERSITY TUTORS, and a good selection of HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOLS for GIRLS.—J. aad J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C, 

If detailed statement of requirements be given, prospectuses and advice will 
be promptly forwarded free of charg». . os 


Palive. LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS (9th year). 
1 





HDERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junor School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School—Apply LEAD-MASTER, School Louse, 


T EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
S Inspected by the Oxford and Cambridge Board. Approved by the Army 
Council. Recognised by the Royal Colleges of Physicianc and Surgeons. 
Open Scholarships continually and regularly won. Standing on high ground 
overlookiug Canterbury. EVERY BOY TAUGHT TO SHOOT AND TO 
SWIM.—For Prospectus, &c., apply Rev. E. J. W. HOUGHTON, M.A., Head- 
Master. 


ONMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL—FIVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£20 and Free Tuition) and SOME EXHIBITIONS 
offered for competition on December 4th, 5th, and 6th. Senior, confined to 
Boys in the School; Junior, open to Boys under 16 on July Ist, 1907. 
Valuable Leaving Exhibitions to the Universities, Hospitals, Woolwich, or 
Sandhurst.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 








ORTH COAST OF CORNWALL FOR DELICATE 

BOYS.—Specially-built School for Gentlemen’s Sons, preparatory for 

Public Schools and Royal Navy, No cramming. Health the first object.— 

For Terms, Prospectus, and References, apply to Head-Master, MACIVOR 

BASSETT (B.A., C.C.C., Oxford), Chygwidden, Lelant, R.S.O bites 

ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 

AN UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL, 

NEXT ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA. 

TION, December 4th and 5th. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 

















FOREIGN. 
NTERNATIONAL GUIL.o. 
6 RUE DE LA SOREONNE, PARIS 


AUTUMN anvd WINTER SESSION. 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER lst. 
CLASSES adapted to the special needs of English-speaking Students in 
FRENCH LITERATURE, LANGUAGE, and HISTORY. 
Diploma recognised by Registration Council of the Boarl of Education, 
For full particulars apply to SECRETARY. 


{HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical Freuch Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with Eugland.—Apply to Miss CUN NICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRIT{SH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. Preparation for French and English Examinations. 
German, English, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
have a few VACANCIES m their HOME SCHOOL, now removed 
to mach larger premises. Exceptionally fine situation. Excellent Education, 
First-rate Professors for Music, Languages, Painting, Lectures on Art. 
Tennis, riding, gymnasium. Large garden. Practical Cookery and Dress- 
making,—Apply BEAULIEU, 46 Kue du Docteur Blanche, Paris. 
RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 
education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life on the Continent.— Prospectus from C. E,. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School, Bruges. 


ETWEEN FLORENCE AND FIESOLE (with views 

of both)—A LADY RECEIVES a few GUESTS in her comfortable 

old villa. Sunny loggia; baleony; large grounds; modern sanitation. Separate 

sitting-rooms if wished, Terms, including wine and baths, from 10 francs,— 
Miss PETERS, Villa Pestellini, Querce, Florence. 

HE Rev. K. JAMESON, M.A., is TAKING a small 

party of PUPILS to MONTANA (above Sierre) for part of tbe Christmas 


holidays. ‘There is still room for one or two pupils to complete the party.— 
For particulars write to King’s Croft, Chislehurst. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
WDUCATION. 


J Pareuts or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
4re invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
d SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) vives advice and assistance without » Ae to Parents and Guardians 
iu the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR,M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland A venue, W.C, 


‘}.0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

paris RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
ODERN HISTORY 
FOR LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 


In view of the limited facilities which exist in the evening for Students 
de.iring to take Modern History as Internal or External Students at the 
London University Intermediate Examination, the GOVEKNORS of the 
EAST LONDON COLLEGE (Mile End Road, E.) have ARRANGED for a 
COURSE of LECTURES by Mr. THOMAS SECCOMBE, M.A, (Oxon., Ist 
Class Honours), a Recognised Teacher of Loudou University, to be delivered 
at the College on Wednesday eveaings from 7.30-9.30.—Those desirous of joiu- 
ing should communicate at once with JOHN L, 8. HATTON, M.A., Director 
of Studies, 
rVHE COMMITTEE OF THE INVALID CHILDREN'S 

AID ASSOCIATION PLEAD earnestly for HELP towards raising 
Premium of £21 for a lad as in-apprentice to tailor in healthy district out of 
London, Five years’ training, with full board and lodging given, and small 
wage—parents most respectable, but father unable to help, being out of work. 
Surgeon approves of trade; trial has been satisfactory. The only chance of 
the lad becoming self-supporting is to learn a trade out of London. Tena 
guineas wanted.— Letters to be addressed to the SECRETARY, 69 Denison 
House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Westminster, S.W. 


W kK FOR POOR WOMEN IN CLERKENWELL. 


HELP is WANTED to assist these Women by buying Clothes made b 
them. Materials and werk good.—Apply Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloy 
Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. 


A NTIQUE GATE LEGGED TABLE.—WANTED, 

an unusually large Oak Gate Legged Table, 9 to 15ft. long.—Apply by 
letter to “A. G. L, T.,” Thrower'’s Advertising Ageucy, 20 Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Cireus, London, E.C, 


ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
KENDAL, ENGLAND, 
Supplies Editors with all kinds of Literary Matter, and is open to hear 
from Authors concerning Manuscripts. 
| EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Beautiful winter resort. 
Sea and moorland. Walks, picnics, music, home comforts, and genial com- 
panionship. Less than four hours from Paddington. Responsible 
taken of the younger guests.—Terms, &c., from PROPRIETOR. 


BovreNeEMouTH HYDRO. 


For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea, 
Turkish, Sea- Water, and Light Baths, &e, 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN, 
r [Tr eaewartrtéin @ WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. ‘lerms, 10d, per 1,000 words, Further 
ticulars on application.—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C, 


ARS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 
8 Old Jewry, London, E.C, Telephone 12258 Central. 
All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken, 
Translations from and into Foreign Languages, English and Foreign Short- 
hand. Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts, 


E PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
‘4 Vacancies in a Modern House at’ Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epile ay. 
Experienced Medicaland Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, 
Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


Oy FORT, STYLE, and QUALITY in High-Class HAND- 
MADE BOOTS and SHOES to measure. Best work 20 per cent. below 
West End prices. Famed for Shooting Boots, Self-measurement directions 
free. Call preferred.—JOHN EVANS BOOT-FITTING CO,, 69 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. Established 1336, 
r-_* Ib. Splendid Quality Fresh Fish, 2s.; 9 lb, 
* 2s. 6d.; 11 Ib., 3s.; 14 Ib, 88. 9d.; 211b., 58. Carriage paid; cleaned 
for Cooking. Family trade our speciality. Prime quality Cured Fish.—List 
and particulars post-free, NORTH SEA FISHERIES COMPANY, Grimsby. 
Quote Paper. 


| tlatee H E ROYAL 


























MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, 3.W. 


SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH, 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS, 
January and February. Sixty days, 80 guineas, 
For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 


Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (tonnage, 3,273). 
® 218 188, PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, SICILY, NAPLES, 
January 15th. 
TOURS TO LUXOR, ASWAN, KHARTUM. 
H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


NOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E, Howarth, F.Z.8., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896. Recommended by Dr. i. Woodward, 
F.RS., and Canon Kivton Jacques, R.D. ‘Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free).— 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ABY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
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FINE TAWNY PORT 


“NONAC” BRAND 


a_ well-matured 


PURE NON-ACID WINE 


produced from the finest grapes 


shipped direct from Oporto, carefully selected 
on account of its freedom from acidity, and 
suitable alike for the purpose of 
luncheon and dinner, or for 
invalids. 


Extract from the “Lancet” Analysis, 
June 30th, 1906: 


This wine “has evidently been matured in 
“wood for some time. It is peculiarly soft to 
“the palate, and practically non-acid......It 
“contains a minimum amount (for port) 
“of sugar. The flavour is delicately fruity, 
“and the wine has been carefully selected for 
“invalid purposes.” 


Per doz. bottles, 45s. Per doz. }-bottles, 24s. 


Carriage paid to any Railway Station in Great Britain 
or Port in Ireland. Cases extra. 


To be obtained of all Stores, Wine Merchants, or from 


Hatch, Mansfield & Co., Ltd., 


Wine Merchants by appointment to H.M, the King, 


47 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


MAPLE & CO 


ORIGINAL 
REFINED 
ECONOMIC 
FURNISHING 
from the 
LARGEST STOCK 
IN THE WORLD 





Delivery on day of purchase, if desired, 
NOTHING COMPARABLE ELSEWHERE 


MAPLE & CO LONDON and PARIS 


A REVOLUTION IN COPYING LETTERS. 
CERES A Copy taken as you write, but letter shows no sign 

of having been eopied. No trouble or difficulty. 
WRITING Ordinary Pen and Ink. 

ITI Full particulars, with specimen of Writing and Copy, on 
application ; also Illustrated Catalogue of the Ceres Vertical 
COPIER System of Letter Filing in Boxes, Cabinets, &c., which is fast 
displacing all flat plans. 

(Patented), | THE CERES DEPOT, 10 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
(Opposite the Society of Arts and close to Charing Cross). 








A Pamphiet on Infant Feeding (48 pages) free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No. 3 
From birth to3 months. From3to6months, From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

rms. These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 

Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


a 


LITERARY TRAINING, 


A judicious training will help the literary aspirant to Avoid the 
pitfalls that lie in the way of success. Thero is a handsome 
income in Literary work—Articles, Short Stories, Serials, &o.— 
but to the inexperienced the way is literally payed with 
rejected MSS. 


Our “Success” Course 
written by a Novelist whose name is a household word, wil} teach 
you the essentials which are necessary to your success, and sare 
you years of fruitless striving. It consists of twelve Practica] 
lessons (with exercises corrected by a staff of experts), and 
forms a complete apprenticeship to Literature. 





We have excellent channels for placing every description of 
literary work, from the paragraph to the novel. 


For full particulars write for Pamphlet E to 
THE LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
1 Arunpet Srrezt, Srranp, Lonpon, W.C, ‘ 





A Source of Pleasure and Delight, 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tobacco of world-wide reputation), it adds a ney 
delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS. 
MILD, 1s. 8d. per }-lb. Tin; 6d. per oz. 
MEDIUM, 1s. Gd. per }-lb. Tin; 44d. per oz. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to applicants mentioning this paper. 


LIFE ASSURANCE, 


For the 
LOWEST PREMIUM 


you can obtain the 
LARGEST FIXED SUM 
in the 
LAW UNION AND CROWN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


126 Chancery Lane, London. 
(Established 80 Years.) 


FUNDS EXCEED.........00000 0000008 £5,500,000. 


Write for Tables, Quotations, and all particulars to Head Office as above, ot 
apply to any of the Branches or Agencies of the Company, 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 
One of the Loveliest Spots in the County. Established 25 years 
Beautiful Private Grounds. Turkish and other Baths, 
C, F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £60,000,000. _ 

THE OLDEST AND BEST. ; 
ADAM S'S 2. ee eceiee® 
use to all housewives.”’"—The 


FURNITURE 
For Furniture, Brown Boots. 


Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, and all P oO L I Ss H. 


Varnished and Ename 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 























Applications for Covies of the SPECTATOR, and. Communications 
«pon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, bw: 





ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


to the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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We are Publishing on November 12th 


() PAULINE AND OTHER STUDIES in Early Christian 
History, by Sir W. M. Ramsay, Hon. D.C.L., &c. The famous Aberdeen 
Professor’s new volume. With Plates and Maps, 12/-. 


(2) THE BOOK OF THE PROPHET JEREMIAH, by the Rev. 
Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., D.Lit., 6/- net, aims by means of a clear translation 
and short explanatory notes to enable the ordinary educated reader to read 
the book of Jeremiah intelligently and to understand the gist and scope of 


the various parts. 


(3) THE PRAYERS OF THE BIBLE, by Prof. J. E. McFadyen, 
M.A., 6/- net, Author of “An Introduction to the Old Testament,” is devoted to an 
examination of the prayers of the Old and New Testament, with the practical 
object of ascertaining the principles which regulate those prayers, and further 
of showing how profitably those principles may be applied to modern prayers, 
both public and private. 


(44) ROSEMARY IN SEARCH OF A FATHER, by C.N. & A. M. 
Williamson. Illustrated, 5/-. The sunniest, tenderest, most Christmassy 
of stories. Mr. and Mrs. Williamson have written a romance that will surprise 
their most ardent admirers by its humour, grace, delicacy, and charm. 


(5) THE PATRIOT. 6/-. The first of Antonio Fogazzaro’s famous 
trilogy of novels, a companion volume to ‘“‘The Saint,” the novel that is making 
history. (Fifth Edition in England.) 


(6) THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE FOUNDLING, by Georg 
Engel. 6/-. Like “‘ The Saint,” a contribution to the world’s literature. While 
it deals with the passions and habits of a group of ignorant fisherfolk and a 
mere handful of commonplace townspeople, it has the qualities of breadth and 
stateliness which we connect with epic writing. The most profoundly moving 
and haunting story that Germany has given to the world for many a long day. 


(7) CHECK TO THE KING, by Morice Gerard. 6-. A 
dashing romance of the days of the great Duke of Marlborough. Never for a 
single page is the interest allowed to flag, and your curiosity and excitement 
will be kept on the stretch till you have turned the last page and know 


everything. 


(83) **THE BOOKMAN”’ £100 Prize Stories. (1) THE STORY-BOOK 
GIRLS, by Christina Gowans Whyte. Illustrated, 6/-. The book that won the 
prize offered by ‘“‘The Bookman” for the best story for girls. (2) THE ADVEN- 
TURES OF MERRYWINK, by Christina Gowans Whyte. Illustrated by M. V. 
Wheelhouse. 6/-. The book that won the prize offered by “The Bookman” for 
the best story for little children. (3) FOR THE ADMIRAL, by W. J. Marx, 
Illustrated, 6/-. The book that won the prize offered by ‘‘The Bookman” for 


the best story for boys. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C., 
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FIONA MACLEOD’S POSTHUMOUS WORK. 


WHERE THE FOREST 
MURMURS. 


A SERIES OF NATURE ESSAYS. 


By FIONA MACLEOD. 


Price Gs. net; by post, Gs. 4d. 


Morning Post.—“ No other than Fiona Macleod could so have trans- 
figured Nature into dream, no other writer could have expressed with such 


G. F. WATTS, R.A. 


unity of spirit the Celtic attitude in terms of country things. She finds the Painters. 
charm of the mountain in their contemplation from the valley, the forest | ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS BY REMBRANDT, HOLBEIN DURER, 
MERYON. y 


most vividly itself when the twigs are bare and the mosses shrouded in snow, 
the most luminous moment of the cuckoo’s year in its first days of silence, 
and her love of all things greatest when they have just been taken away.” 
Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ There is everywhere a sense of the haunting 
mystery of the processes of the world viewed through the eyes of a simple, 
unsophisticated nature, which, from perpetual brooding upon the face of the 
deep, has caught something of the misty air and broken music of the waves. 
Suggestion, rather than doctrine, is the atmosphere of the work; and in a 
certain vague, but beautiful suggestiveness, the strange but eager-hearted 


prose of this writer abounds to the very brim.” 


Published by “ COUNTRY LIFE,” Lrp., 20 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden ; 
and by GEORGE NEWNES, Lrp., 7-12 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


» &C, 





JUST PUBLISHED—ELEVENTH EDITION. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, 45s.; strongly bound half-calf, 50s, 
AY’S PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. A Treatise 


THE OLD MASTERS. 


the National Gallery, London, the Louvre, Dresden, Florence, &e, 


MODERN ART. A Numerous Collection of Reproductions from the Ro 
Academy, the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art Gallery, the Luxembourg i 


Permanent Autotype. 
ROSSETTI, BURNE-JONES. A Mepresentative Series of Works by these 


a 


_ SELECTIONS FROM THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S PUBLICATIONs 


(PERMANENT MONOCHROME CARBON.) 





From the Principal National Collections, including 


The chief Works of this Artist are Copied ig 


Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent free on application, 


Full particulars of all the Company’s Publications are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE 
ENLARGED Edition, with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs aud 
Tint Blocks of Notable Autotypes. For convenience of reference the 
ublications are arran, 


ee, ONE SHILLING. 


ged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. Pog. 


A Visit of Inspection is invited to 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERy, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





OOK BARGAINS.—Times Ency., 35 vols., £13 13s,, cloth; 


half-morocco, £15 15s. ; Chambers’ Ency., 10 vols., 1901, cloth, £2 ls... 
hf.-morocco, £4; Slater’s Art Sales, 21s. net, for 5s.; Dickens, complete, 21 vols. 


on the Law, Privileges, Proceedings, and Usage of Parliament. By “ H 22 Bo. = > a .... ey 
ir Thomas Erskine May, K.C.B., D.C.L., Clerk of the House of Commons, oe mye tee = i cinted, 1900, aia,» Band's Lillipat Lovie thie at wie 
Paracel Alchemi " . oy os WS.» SOF 08.5 


and Bencher of the Middle Temple. Eleventh edition (revised from the Tenth 





1 Writings, 2 vols., 52s. 6d., for 2ls.; Harper’s Mag, 


edition, of 1893, edited by Sir Reginald F. D. ee — 24 vols., £4 4s.; Tortures and Torments, Old Time Punishments, 25s, for 
“ 7 - udited by 1. Lonsdale | 10s, 6d.; Nash’s Mansions, 4 vols. folio, £6 6s.; Newman’s Apologia, Ist Edi 
Webster, Esq., second Clerk Assistant of the House of Commons; Book IIL, rare, 12s, 6d. ; Gatty’s Sun Dials, 25s.; Symonds’ Walt Whitman 7 "p ‘os 


Bonham-Carter, Esq., C.B.) Books I. and IL, 
Edited by William Edward Grey, Esq., of the Committee Office, House of 


Commons, 


This, the Eleventh, edition (although based on the last, or Tenth, edition 
of 1893) brings this work throughout up to the present date of publication, 
and includes the changes that were made by the House of Commons in its 

rocedure up to the adjournment in August last. 
tions that have been necessary in order to bring the work completely up to 
date in this. Revised Edition are indicated in the preface.—London: WM, 
CLOWES & SONS, Ltd., Law Publishers, 7 Fleet Street, adjoining Middle 


Temple Lane. 


Thoruton’s G azetteer of India, 28s., for 4s. 6d.; Michel’s Rembrandt, 2 vols, 
35s.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 





The additions and altera- 





_— 


HEAP BOOKS. POST FREE. H. J. GLAISHER'’S 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE (124pp.) of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 

A comprehensive List of valuable works in all branches of Literature, new as 
— butat BARGAIN PRICES __ It includes Books suitable for Presenta 
ibraries, Prizes, &c.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
7 Wigmore Street, London, W. ' 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 012 0:2 ter nemeas 


CHLORODYNE. 


INVALUABLE FoR COUGHS, 


that has stood the test of 
two generations. 


COLDS, 
BRONCHITIS, 


ASTHMA, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 


And all kindred ailments. 


To avoid disappointment insjst upon having Dr. J, Collis Browne's Chlorodyne. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
Of all Chemists—1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 





MEDOC. 
Per D 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 2%, Po" 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, ‘The quality 
of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 


wine usually sold at wuch higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, Ou comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually soll at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing uumber of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence 1m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


& Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, mcluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Strect. 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there 1s no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“kK” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 














Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
HCGNIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON, Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 





OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary MOTOFRIEZE 


cocour FADED LOVATT 


(and 23 others). 
The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garments. 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 
The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 
| Limited. 

GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W, 











ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER FOR 


“QU’EST-CE QUE CELA 
VEUT DIRE?” 


By H. P. SLIGO de POTHONIER. 
ist Edition, 3s. 6d.; 2nd Edition, 2s. 6d. 


“ All who study, or teach French, should have it, as it 
shows exactly what the Pupil is deficient in,” 





Athenzum, August 12th, 1905.—“ This is a collec 
tion of idiomatic French phrases intended for the 
guidance of advanced students, and from its com. 
prehensiveness and the essentially modern character 
of the language employed, it seems well adapted to 
that end. The author's suggestion that it ought to 
be studied in the intervals of actual conversation 
with French people is sound, and should lead to 
good results.” 

Sunday Times, May 6th, 1906.—“ The careful 
English student of the French language may have 
mastered its grammar, i s syutix, its pronunciation, 
and its idioms; he may pride himself on being a 
adept in French conversation, and yet, when in 
actual intercourse with Frenchmen, he may find 
himself again and again pulled up by some particv- 
lar phrase which has a nicety of meaning that he is 
quite unable to grasp. It is to relieve difficulties of 
this sort that Mrs. H. P. Sligo de Pothonier has 
gathered together in a handy little volume a large 
number of difficult words which are scrupulously 
indexed and set in sentences that explain their 
significance...... Mrs. de Pothonier’s phrase book, 
which is entitled Qu’est-ce Que Cela Veut Dire? will 
serve as a most informing and indeed invaluable 
guide to students.” 


SANDS & CO., 23 Bedford St., W.C, 


Interview with Mr. K. TAKAHASHI, 
the Government Commissioner, on 
THE 


JAPANESE LOAN CONVERSION 


In view of the large interest which the readers of 
the Financial Review of Reviews have in Japanesé 
Investments, and the attention which is centred at 
the present time on avisit to this country of Mr. 
Korekiyo Takahashi, the Envoy of 
Japanese Government, the Editor asked Dr. 
Heury Dyer, C.E., M.A., D.Sc., who for upwards of 
thirty-five years has been in close communication 
with the Japanese Government, to interview Mr. 
Takahashi upon the real objects *of his mission 0 
this country. This article appears in the November 
issue of the Financial Review of Reviews. 


300 pp., price One Shilling. 


Of all Bookstalis, or post-free of the 
Publishers, 2 Watcrioo Place, 8.W. 
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J.M. DENT & G0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


MESSRS. J. M. DENT & CO.’S Autumn List includes 
several works of historical interest. First and: foremost is 


COURT LIFE IN THE DUTCH 
REPUBLIC, 1638-1689, 


by the Baroness van Zuylen van Nyevelt, a volume which 








throws much light on English History at this period of 
ceaseless interaction between England and Holland. Nine 
Illustrations in Photogravure are included. Price 16s. net. 
“The book gives evidence of wide reading and careful 
research, it abounds in shrewd comment, and displays the 
true historic sense. Contains much that has not hitherto 
been available for English students.”— Western Daily Press. 


SIGISMONDO MALATESTA 


isa study of a Fifteenth Century Italian Despot, by Edward 
Hutton. With Illustrations in Photogravure, price 12s. 6d. 
net. “In reading Mr. Hutton’s book one feels that be has 


drunk deep at the fountain of Italian art and thought...... A 
romantic study of historical facts...... Those who know how 


to appraise it in the right way will be grateful to the author, 
and derive pleasure and profit from reading him.”—Morning 


VITTORIA COLONNA. 
With Some Account of her Friends and her Times. By Maud 
F. Jerrold. Illustrated in Photogravure, price 10s. 6d. net. 
Mrs. Jerrold deals with one of the most fascinating per- 
soualities of the Italian Renaissance, and her book may be 
described as a study of some of the spiritual forces at the 


beginning of the Counter-Reformation. 


THE VAGABOND IN LITERATURE 


by Arthur Rickett, author of “ Personal Forces in Modern 
Literature.” With six Portraits, price 4s. 6d. net. Deals 
with Hazlitt, De Quincey, Borrow, Thoreau, R. L. Stevenson, 
Richard Jefferies, and Walt Whitman,—all “ vagabonds” in 


the true etymological sense of the word. 


CONSTANTINE THE GREAT, 


a Tragedy in Verse, by Newman Howard, author of 
“Savonarola” and “ Kiartan the Icelander.” Price 4s. 6d. net. 
The Athenxwm, in a four-column review, says:—“ The play 
is all action. The four acts are full of exciting situations, 
sensational surprises, plots, and counterplots......alive with 
true dramatic imagination.” 


New Volumes have just been added to each of the 
following Series :.— 


TEMPLE CLASSICS. 
Dante’s Vita Nuova, 

The Temple Classics Dante is the only complete 

edition of Dante's works in any modern language. 


TEMPLE GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. 


Satires of Juvenal. 


LES CLASSIQUES FRANCAIS. 


Lettres de Madame de Sevigne. 


MASTER MUSICIANS. 
Tchaikovsky. 

ENGLISH MEN OF SCIENCE. 
Sir William Flower. 

THE COLLEGE MONOGRAPHS. 


Merton College, Oxford. 
New College, Oxford. 








Please write for Prospectuses of any or all of the above Books 
and Series, and also for a copy of Dent’s 
ILLUSTRATED AUTUMN LIST 
in Colours. These will be sent, post-free, from— 
J. M. DENT and CO., 29 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 





“THE TIMES” BOOK CLUB. 


In order to get the best value for your money when you 
buy books you need to have three conditions in your favour. 


You must be comfortable, for discomfort means 
haste, and haste means waste. 

You must have an absolute guarantee of quality. 

You must find low prices. 


If you become a member of “The Times” Book Club, ahd 
buy your books by selecting a few from among the many sup- 
plied for your reading, you will find these three conditions 
in perfection. 


COMFORT. 


You can buy at home. The Book Club is the only circu- 
lating library which gives you the option of keeping any 
volume you want, after you have read it, instead of returning 
it. The ordinary library could not do this, for the books it 
sends you are labelled or stamped, and therefore unsaleable. 
In your home you are tranquil, you can select and reject at 
your ease, you can discuss the book and its price with other 
members of your household. If you decide to buy, you 
simply send the Book Club the little order card which is 
inserted at the end of each volume; you need not even write 
a cheque or send a postal order, for the book will be charged 
to your account. 


Is that not the most comfortable system of 
buying ? 


GUARANTEE OF QUALITY. 


There is only one person in the world who can give you 
a valid guarantee in regard to a book, and that person is 
yourself. What pleases another reader may not please you. 
And you are not only the best judge of your requirements, 
but you are judging the book at the moment when you are 
least likely to choose unwisely. Your curiosity has been 
satisfied. There is no one there to urge you to buy, and you 
will send back the book, in the ordinary course, unless it is 
so good that you really need it for future use. 


Does not such a test supply the best guarantee 
of quality ? 


LOW PRICES. 


To begin with, you pay nothing for the circulating library 
service, which gives you the privilege of reading as many 
books as you wish and buying as few or as many as you wish. 
Membership in the Book Club is free to any one who will 
take “The Times” for a year at its regular price. You can 
draw three volumes at a time, and exchange them as often 
as you wish; and the volumes are delivered and collected 
free of charge, once a week, throughout London and a large 
area about London. And as a subscriber you can buy books 
on terms that no one else obtains. If the volume you decide 
to keep is a new copy, it will be charged to you at the lowest 
price at which any discount bookseller supplies it, but even 
then you have an advantage, because you have read the 
book and know what you are buying. In regard to copies 
that have been issued to other subscribers before coming to 
you, the Book Club gives you the benefit of its unique 
system of graduated discounts. The card at the end of each 
such volume shows you its price. Copies in a condition 
indicating one month’s use, three months’ use, and six 
months’ use are divided into classes, and sold to subscribers 
at discounts ranging from 20 per cent. to 70 per cent. of the 
published price. This system enables you to form a care- 
fully-chosen private library at about half the ordinary cost. 


Are these not low prices ? 
Does not the art of buying books consist of joining “The 
Times” Book Club? 


Form of Subscription to ‘The Times,” including 
membership of the Book Club. 
Tue MANAGER, “THE TIMES,” PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE. 


I wish to take **The Times” for one year, enjoying the free 
circulating library and other privileges of membership of “ The 
Times” Book Club. 

Strike out one { I enclose 20s., to be followed by 3 quarterly payments of 20s, 

of these lines. | I enclose £3 18s, 

I wish ‘‘ The Times" sent me by post, post-free, 

I wish ‘‘The Times” delivered through a Newsagent.* 
If at any time I desire the paper at another address, 
during my temporary absence from bome, I will 
make the necessary arrangement with him. 


Strike out ll 
line. | 
Name ... 


3.2.16 °° 


Unless other instructions are received, use of the Book Club and delivery of 
“The Times” by post will begin immediately upon receipt of subscription. 
Delivery through a Newsagent will begin on first Monday possible after receipt 
of subscription. 

* If you desive delivery through any particular newsagent, please add here 
his name and address. 


Cheques should be made payable to “** The Times’ Subscription Account,” and 
crossed “ Barclay and Uo., Ld,” 
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SILANUS THE CHRISTIAN. 


THE REV. E. A. ABBOTT. 
Demy 8vo, cloth (368 pp., with Introduction). Price 7s. 6d. net. 


“A book of absorbing interest and deep religious significance......a study in 
spiritual conversion which recalls ‘ Philochristus’ both in the chaste beauty of 
its language and a restrained dramatic power...... It is one of the chief merits of 
Dr. Abbott’s able and stimulating book that, while it does not ignore these 
difficulties or treat them as foolish or unreal, it exhibits them in their true 
religious perspective, as belonging to the fringe rather than the essential 
revelation of the Gospels.”—Manchester Guardian, 

*‘One of the most Charming Christian romances ever written.” : 

—Expository Times. 

“The story is both beautiful and possible...... May be of great value, on 
account of the strong sense of spiritual reality which floats serenely over the 
troubled waves of petty verbal questionings.”’— Westminster Gazette, 

‘A religious romance that recalls the ‘Philochristus’ and ‘Onesimus’ of 
his earlier days, and is quite worthy to stand alongside of them......finely 
conceived and finely written...... No one with any sympathy for the subject 
will read this book without feeling its charm, and appreciating its strong and 
fresh presentation not only of the spiritual teaching of Jesus, but of the 
doctrine of Epictetus as one who had the power of ‘awakening aspirations 
that could not be satisfied except in Christ.’"—Glasgow Herald, 

“This volume proves that such rejection [i.e., of the miraculous] is com- 
patible with that high form of reverence for the written word which seeks 
always to find the spirit behind the letter, and with the most fervent and loyal 
devotion to the person of Christ and His teaching.’’—Birmingham Daily Post, 

“The book is an able and delightful one. We know nothing so vivid and so 
good on Epictetus.""—Aberdeen Free Press, 

**He does, in our opinion, present to the readers he contemplates a con- 
ception of Christ...... such as may help many to whom ‘miracles’ are a 
hindrance ab initio.”’—Literary World, 

“In the charm with which he contrives to invest the elucidation of religious 
ideas he is certainly unrivalled.’’— Scotsman, 

* Deserves every student's respect.’’—Scottish Review. 

* A deeply interesting theological book in the form of a story...... The gist 
of its teaching—and it is solely intended to teach—is summed up in the 
words of Clemens :—‘ It has been said that the religion of the Christians is a 

rson—and nothing more. I should prefer to say the same thing differently, 

ur religion is a person—and nothing less,’ ’’—Spectator, 





A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 
IDOLA PULPITORUM 


Pitfalls of the Practical Teacher. 
A series of Articles under this heading will appear monthly in the 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
The first, in the November issue, is by Prof. JOHN ADAMS. 








The National Scholarship Provision under the Education Act, 1902. By 
. H. Spencer. 

The Royal Commission on Trinity College, Dublin, 

Town Study : a Counterblast by Alice Hall. 

The Age of Entry and the Increased Grant. 

Haste and Speed in Science Teaching. By E. M. White. 

Dr. W. T. Harris: an Appreciation, By M. E. Sadler. 

Curricula and Local Needs. By E. Bruce Forrest. 

The Teaching of Morale in France. By W. A. Todhunter. 


TWO-GUINEA TRANSLATION PRIZE. 
Price 6d.; per post, 8d, 


Office: 3 BROADWAY, LONDON, ECC. 


NOW READY. 
Important New Work on the Cities of India, with a chapter on the 
fate of Nana Sahib. 


UNDER THE SUN. 
By PERCEVAL LANDON, Author of “ Lhasa.” 


In one vol. medium 8vo, cloth, gilt top. MTlustrated 7 Coloured Plates, 12 
Photogravures, and 50 Half-tone Pictures, Price 12s, 6d, net. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
“It may be honestly recommended as a Christmas present.” 
—ANDREW Lana, in the Daily Telegraph. 


FOLK TALES FROM TIBET. 
By Captain W. F. O'CONNOR. 
With 12 Dlustrations in Colour from Paintings by a Tibetan Artist, 
Feap. 4to, gilt top, 6s. net. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Ltd., 182 High Holborn, W.C. 
JUST PUBLISHED. PART 1. 
BIBLIOTHECA CHEMICO-MATHEMATICA. 
Being No. 666 of Sotheran’s Price Current of Literature, consist- 
ing of an unusually large collection of Works on MATHEMATICS, 
ASTRONOMY, PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY, ENGINEERING, MINING, 
NAVIGATION and NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, PHOTOGRAPHY, &c., &c., 
and including many works of great rarity and interest. A copy post-free on appli- 


cation. 
HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., 
140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W., LONDON. 
Telegraphic Address—BOOKMEN, LONDON. Telephone—CENTRAL 1515, 
OOK BARGAINS.—Times Ency., 35 vols., £13; Burton’s 
Arabian Nights, Ilus., £7 7s.; Dickens, Complete, 21 vols., 42s. ; Bartholo- 
mew’'s Gazetteer, 1904 (21s.), for 12s. 6d.; Decameron, 2 vols., extra Illustra- 
tions, 34s. Catalogues free. Books bought. Books with Coloured Plates Wanted. 
Good prices giveun,-HOLLAND BROS,, Book Merchants, Birmingham, 








The LITTLE TREASURE SERIES 


The Latest Additions to this Popular Series, 


A HEALTHY HOME AND HOw 


KEEP !IT. A Book for Everybody. By F. Sr 
the National Health Society. 2 vols., 4d. each; cloth, 6d suey 
“Every woman should make . point of including these hand 


among her possessions.’"’—Standar 


turer to 


y Volumes 


SIMPLE CONTINENTAL DISHES. 1); 
lated and Compiled by Atick Massrwenerp. 44.; cloth, 6d, ‘ 

“I venture to hope this little book may pr f . 
the usual round of roast and boiled, are sesking pA. wariety for teak ah 


The Young Standard-Bearer 
Reciter. 


Edited by Mrs. Bulley, Author of 
“Great Britain for Little Britons.”’ 


Paper cover, 4d.; cloth, 6d, 
Suitable for Band of Hope and 
C.E.T.S. Meetings. 


Recitations for Recreation. 
Collected by Mrs. Trebeck. 
Two Parts. ow 4d. each; cloth, 
bd. each. 


Our Girls’ Book of Plays. 
By M. Cooper. 
Two Parts. Paper, 4d. each; cloth, 
6d, each. 


* Well-written amusing plays, which 
need no special] scenery or dresses.”’ 
—School Guardian. 


Plain Directions on Cookery. 
By Alice Massingberd. 


Two Parts. Paper, 4d. each; cloth, 
bd. each. 


“A most fascinating little work.” 
— Queen. 


The Laundry at Home. 
By K. T. Purdon. 
Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d, 


Beautiful Sewing. 
By Josepha Crane. 
Illustrated, paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 


—Extract from Prerace, 
The Way to be Weil. 
By Mrs. F. Yorke-Smith, 
Paper cover, 4d.; cloth, 64 


“Every housewife should 
keep by her.”—QOutlook, wood al 


On Miniature and 
Window-Gardening. 
By the Editors of the Sun-Children’s 
Budget, 


Paper cover, 4d, ; cloth, 6d, 


The Little Treasure Book, 
A Selection of Poems and H 
Reading and Recitation ~ 
Edited by M. Bramston, 
Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 
* Just the little book to gi 
elder and more thoughtful sembees 
a Girls’ Guild.” —Guardian, 


The Biue Birthday Book, 
Edited by Mrs. Trebeck. 
Cloth, 6d.; printed in red and 
cloth boards, 1s, =a, 
“ An excellent little book.” 
—Church Bells, 


How to Nurse in Our Homes 
By A. M. Alexander, 
Paper, 4d.; cloth, 64. 
“One of the best and safest little 
guides that we have ever come 
across,”’—Hospital, 








London: WELLS GARDNER 
8 PATERNOSTER 


, DARTON, and CO, Limited, 


BUILDINGS, E.C. 





J. W. ARROWSMITH’S LIST 


THE MOST POPULAR NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 


SOPHY OF KRAVONIA. 6s. 


ANTHONY HOPE’S 


LATEST ROMANCE. 


«The atmosphere is full of the magic of high romance.”—Sketch, 
** Simply fine...... Will again carry away those whom Buritania enchained in 


the past.” —Evening Standard. 
* Sophy is the most finely conceived 


of all Mr. Anthony Hope’s women.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 


*« One of the best of the high-spirited romances woven by this founder of 


dream kingdoms.”—Gentlewoman, 


THE VERY BOOK FOR THIS WEATHER IS 


COX’S COUGH-DROPS, 3s. 6d. 
WHICH WOULD PUT EVEN DIOGENES IN A GOOD TEMPER, 
By R. S. WARREN BELL. 
8 Illustrations by J. SKELTON. 
* A story full of capital reading.’’—Daily Graphic. 





SEA, CAMP, AND STAGE. is. 


REMINISCENCES OF 


By W. H. PENNINGTON, 


A BALACLAVA HERO. 
One of the Light Brigade. 


Stiff paper covers, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 





NEW NOVEL BY MABEL BARNES-GRUNDY, 
The Author of “The Vacillations of Hazel,” entitled 


MARGUERITE’S 


WONDERFUL YEAR. _ 6s. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON NOVEMBER 15th. Order at once. 


Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. London: Simpxin, MarsHAtt. 





Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post-free. 


COMPENDIUM O 


F SWEDENBORG'S 


THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 

*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 

works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing wha! 

to select and where to begin. This work contains the most importast 

passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authori 
tive exposition of what he taught, 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO’S NEW LIST. 


NOW READY AT THE BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


The Life and Letters of Leslie Stephen 


By FREDERIC W. MAITLAND. 


With 5 Photogravure Portraits, royal Svo, 18s. net. 


“ Not less admirable than the incisive penetration which he brought to bear were the fairness and candour which shine through 
everything he wrote. It would be hard to find among English critics of this or the last generation any one more free from prejudice, 
more careful and temperate in statement. James Russell Lowell said of Leslie Stephen ‘that he was the most lovable of men.’ Those 
who knew him as Lowell did would have echoed Lowell’s words.”—JAMES BRYCE. 


A PROSPECTUS WILL BE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND THE KINGS’ CRAFTSMEN. By W. R. 


LETHABY, Author of “ Medieval Art.” With Photogravure Frontispiece and 125 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
[Ready November 22nd. 
“From its crowded associations, and the many lovely minor works it contains, as well as its own intrinsic beauty, this church must 
be held by every Englishman as the supreme work of art in the world.”—ExTRACf FROM PREFACE. 


A GREAT MASTER’S IDEAS ON LIFE, NATURE, ART, AND POETRY. 
THE NOTE-BOOKS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Epwarp McCurpy, 
M.A. With i3 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 8s. net. 
“ The author has done a service it would not be easy to overestimate, one which should be swiftly and adequately acknowledged, 
Thirteen of the full-page plates are from masterly drawings in the Royal Library. 
“On every page of this remarkable volume there springs forth something grand, vivid, spiritually significant.”—Daily News. 


LIFE AND EVOLUTION. By F. W. Heavtey, Author of “ Problems in Evolution.” 
With 100 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 8s. net. [Just out. 
A lucid account of the theory of evolution, free from technicalities, and making an easy understanding of the subject possible 
The matter is of the greatest interest, presenting fresh material, the result of close examination and careful reasoning. A volum 


of scientific value, WITH AN EXCEPTIONALLY INTERESTING SERIES OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 
A TEXT BOOK OF FUNGI. Including Morphology, Physiology, Classification. 


By GEORGE MASSEE. With 110 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. [Just out. 
A knowledge of the structure and life history of the fungi is now required of those who seek a degree or diploma in agriculture 
and forestry in the Universities and Colleges. The present volume is arranged as a text-book for educational use, and it is written 
on the lines required by the Board of Agriculture. 


COMPARATIVE STUDIES IN NURSERY RHYMES. By Lina Eocxen- 
STEIN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Ready November 22nd. 
A study of a branch of folk-lore, giving new interest and value to familiar things. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE LIBRARY OF ART. 
“THE EXCELLENT RED SERIES.”—Times. 
CORREGGIO. By T. Srurce Moore. 55 Illustrations, pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 
THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART.—New Volume. 
WATTEAVU. By Camititr Mavcram. 50 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


“One of the most original and unconventional attempts in the sphere of criticism. With a subtlety of analysis worthy of a 
Baudelaire, he discovers the key to the mysterious fascination of Watteau’s art.”—Daily Mail. 


THE PLACID PUG, and other Rhymes. By the Bretcran Harz (Lord Alfred Douglas), 
































Author of “Tales with a Twist.” Illustrated by P. P. Oblong crown 4to, 10 by 8, 3s. 6d. [ Immediately. 
NEWEST FICTION. NOW READY EVERYWHERE. 


Titles should be noted and forwarded to Bookseller or Librarian, 


OLD FIREPROOF. Being the Chaplain’s Story. 


By OWEN RHOSCOMYL. 6s. 

A Reader says, in a letter to the Publishers :—‘‘ J could not put it down till I had read every word...... There are, thank God, a good 
many such as ‘ Old Fireproof,’ born leaders of men...... To command volunteers needs something near akin to a Bayard,—one such as 
‘ Fireproof.’ ......Rimington’s ‘ Tigers’ would have gone through the mouth of Hell with him. Such have been our Empire Builders.” 

An early review in the Manchester Guardian:—“ Full of stirring scenes. Powerful in description. We are made to ride with 
troopers in their night attack, to sink with their fears in the black dark, to rise with their courage at dawn, to join finally in the 
mad fury of fighting.” 

The Sportsman says :—“It is quite out of the common. Delightful reading; and far too good to be skipped or have a line 
missed. A book to read and keep, and take down a year after to have the pleasure of going through it again.” 


NEW NOVEL BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
THE HEART THAT KNOWS. By Cuarizs G. D. Rozerts, Author of “The 


Kindred of the Wild,” &c. 6s. 
This book deals with the adventurous life of sailors and fishermon, and there is a strong dramatic “ love-interest ’ running through the story. 


DON-A-DREAMS. By Harvey O’Hiccins. 6s. 


The story of a youth of high purpose but unpractical ideas. The life of a great city, with its grim realities, is presented as the scene of his struggles. 


HIS PEOPLE. By R. B. Cunninename-Granam. 6s. [Ready November 22nd. 
THE EPIC OF EARLY BRITAIN, 


“The fit and few will give thanks for a poet.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


THE DAWN IN. BRITAIN. By Cuartes M. Dovenry, Author of “ Travels in 


Arabia Deserta.” Four Volumes ready, 4s. 6d. net each. ; 
“ Marked by imagination of a very high order. Sincere and intimate sympathy with the islanders and the island, as if conscious of a personal relation 
with every man and woman, every hill and river, every bough of the forests. The cumulative effect is haunting.”—Academy. 


London: DUCKWORTH and CO., 8 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER & CO. 


have much pleasure in announcing 
that they will publish on Thursday, 
the 15th instant, 


A. CONAN DOYLE’S 


Great Historical Romance, 


ENTITLED— 


SIR NIGEL. 


With 8 Illustrations by ARTHUR TWIDLE. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW VOLUME by FRANK T. BULLEN. 
ON NOVEMBER 15TH.—With a Frontispiece, cr. 8vo, 6s. 


Our Heritage the Sea. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.GS., 
Author of “ The Cruise of the Cachalot,”’ &c, 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. 


A Series of Popular Essays on Physical and Chemical 
Subjects. 
By W. A. SHENSTONE, F.RS, 


Senior Science Master in Clifton College. Author of “A Text Book of In- 
organic Chemistry,” *‘ The Life and Work of Justus von Liebig,” Xe. 


SOCIAL SILHOUETTES. 


By GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 7s. 6d. net. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 

The GUARDIAN, in a Review headed ‘‘A Book or Goop Tatnes,” says :— 
** Our counsel is to read the book wholly and solely for amusement. above all 
to look out like ‘Jack Horner’ for plums, of which there are enough to 
satisfy even a schoolboy’s appetite.” 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


Knutsford” Edition. 
In 8 vols. crown 8Svo, cloth, gilt top, 4s. 6d. each net. 


Vol. VI.—SYLVIA’S LOVERS, &c. Readyon Monday 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The edition will deserve to rank as the standard 
set of an author for whom fresh fame is in store.” 





THE FOLLOWING SIX-SHILLING NOVELS ARE IN 
-GREAT DEMAND. 


SIR JOHN CONSTANTINE. 


By A, T. QUILLER-COUCH (“Q”"). 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Really a splendid book, for the adventures are 
those of living people, full of humanity and humour; and while we read it we 
yet lost in it, forgetting the outside world, listening as if we were listening to 
a living voice.” 


THE OLD COUNTRY: 


A ROMANCE. By HENRY NEWBOLT. 


GLOBE.—“ Written in an exquisitely graceful and poetic style, and 
expresses in many vivid passages a passionate love of the Old Country.” 


THE STORY OF BAWN. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. Second Impression. 


DAILY NEWS.—‘‘ Mrs. Tynan’s romance is like her poetry. She has 
created for us an ideal world, not a real world, but a world which we would 
give our hearts to have here on earth.” 


CHIPPINGE. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ An unquestionably successful story, founded 
wpon a faithful study of the period, and invested with genuine sincerity of 
workmanship from start to finish.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





ty 


Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE Fir 
EARL OF DURHAM, 1792-1840. By Stuart J. Rerp, Author ‘ST 
py Sydney Smith,” &c. With 17 Photogravure Plates, 2 vols, ore 

The Times,—* An adequate life of Durham, one that should show what ma 

of man he really was in private as well as in public life, has long been pat 
and Mr, Reid bas satisfied that need with great, perhaps, indeo » With su m4 
abundant, fulness, with a genuine enthusiasm for his very attractive one 
and with conspicuous if not with entirely complete success, At any fore 
furnishes us for the first time with copious and well-nigh exhaustive materiale 
for forming our own judgment.” 








oie —— apenas 
PERSONAL AND LITERARY LETTERS 
OF ROBERT, FIRST EARL OF LYTTON. Edited by Lady Be 

Batrour. With 8 Portraits, &c., 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. y wae 


Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ This biography must take high rank among those of 
the statesmen of the Victorian Era, for it completes the record of many 4 
half-told history. It reminds the world that the State is served by man 
and various gifts, that lives full of interests, learning, and imagination are a 
brought into her service.” 


HOMER AND HIS AGE. 


With 8 Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

*,* The argument in this book is that the Homeric Epics present 
an historical unity ; a bright, complete, and harmonious picture of a 
single age, probably a brief age, in its political, legal, social, and 
religious aspects, in its customs, and in its military equipment, 





eens 
———— 


By Anprew Lana, 





NEW EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT. 


SELECTED EPIGRAMS FROM THE GREEK 
ANTHOLOGY. Edited, with Revised Text, Translation. Lutroductiny 
and Notes, by J. W. Macxart, M.A., LL.D., sometime Fellow of Balliol 
College, Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 8vo, I4s, not, 





A SMALLER SOCIAL HISTORY 

ANCIENT IRELAND. Treating of the Government, Military mo 
aud Law: Religion, Learning, and Art; Trades, Industries, and Com 
merce; Manners, Customs, and Domestic Life of the Ancient Irish People, 
By P. W. Jorcs, LL.D., M.B.1.A. With 213 Illustrations, crown §yo 
3s. 6d, net. . 


JOHN MASON NEALE, D.D. A Memoir. 


By Mrs. Caartes Towte. With Photogravure Portrait and 5 other Illus. 
trations, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, (On Monday next 


*.* Dr. Neale (1818-1866), besides being the author of many books 
On Theological and Ecelesiological subjects, was a prolific hymn writer 
and translator, “ Jerusalem the Gold-n” being his best-known hymn, 


MRS. WIGHTMAN OF SHREWSBURY: 


-the Story of a Pioneer in Temperance Work. By the Rev. J, M. J, 
Fietcuer, M.A., Vicar of Wimborne Minster, and sometime Assistant- 
Curate of Holy Trinity, Shrewsbury. With 14 Illustrations (5 Portraits), 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net, [On Monday nezt, 


TWENTY YEARS OF CONTINENTAL 
WORK AND TRAVEL. By the Right Rev. Bishop Wiux«tnson, DD, 
of Northern and Central Europe. With a Preface by the Right Hon. Sir 
EpmuNpD Monson, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., &c., late H.B.M. Ambassador 
at Vienna, Paris, &c. With Frontispiece Portrait, Svo, 10s. 6d, net. 


A MUCH-ABUSED LETTER. By the Rev. 


GrorGe Tyrrett, Author of “ Lex Credendi,” &c. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d, net. 











*,.* This letter was written by Father Tyrrell to a Professor of 
Anthropology in a Continental University, who found it difficult, if 
not impossible, to square his science with his faith as a Catholic. 

Extracts more or less inaccurate appeared in an Italian paper, the 
result being that he has been dismissed from the Order of Jesuits. 

Father Tyrrell, in an Introduction to the letter, gives an account 
of the whole matter, and vindicates the position which he took up in 
dealing with the doubts and fears of his correspondent, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








By ALICE BRAITHWAITE. 
Crown 8vo, boards, 2s. 6d. net; postage, 3d. 


“PROBLEMS IN DIET.” 


A book dealing with both the Practice and Theory of Diet, and largely based 
on Dr. Haig’s teaching. 

Contents :—Food and Philosophy.—The Cart and the Horse.—The Miracle 
of Nutrition—Balance m Diet.—Monkeys and Nuts.—Manna in the 
Wilderness, 

From the AUTHOR, 45 West End Avenue, Harrogate; or R. J. JAMES, 

3 and 4 London House Yard, London, E.C, 


OW TO LIVE. Health Rules for Older Pupils in 

Primary Schools. By Dr. CATON. “If all such could be got to learn 

them and take them to heart, the world would be not a little changed...... 

full of good sense from cover to cover.”—Spectator, September 30th, 1%. 

“The child who has mastered Dr, Caton’s precepts should not ouly escape 

many of the evils of an insanitary environment, but should become the prophet 
of hygiene in his or her home.”—Lancet, June 17th, 1905. 3d.; by post, #1. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 








YOOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
; 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
Alithe Newand Staxdard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Fooks,&c. New choice Bindings 
tor Preseuts, ‘ost orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 
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THE VERDICT— 


«Messrs. Blackwood have the reputation 
of discovering new and gifted writers.” 


B. B. B. 


Blackwoods’ Best Books. 
1. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘SCOTIA.’ 


An account of the work of the Scottish National Antarctic 
Expedition. A book of the greatest interest, of which the 
“PMG.” says :—“A model to all explorers who desire 
fo write the story of their adventures.” It has 105 Illus- 
trations and 3 Maps, 21s. net. 








MAIDS OF HONOUR. 


By A. J. Green-Armytage. A collection of short lives 
of those maiden ladies who have attained to fame—such 

; Hannah More, Mary Kingsley, Sister Doru, Jean 
paeoon Louisa Alcott, Christina Rossetti, Mary Lamb, 
éc., dc. A charming gift-book to a girl, but at the came 
time a work of great interest and value to “ grown-ups.” 


With Portraits, 10s. 6d. net. 
3. 


ACENTURY’S PROGRESS in ASTRONOMY 


By H. McPherson, jun. “An extremely interesting, 
clear, and accurate record, prese ented in a small compass, 
of the marvellous progress in astronomy during the past 
A handy book of reference to the astronomical 

















100 years. 
student as well as @ guide to the general reader.” 
6s. net. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Messrs. Blackwood find it - impossible to do justice in 
explanatory notes to their popular novels, which have been 
received with a chorus of praise from the critics. In the 
list below you will find mentioned those well worthy of 


your attention. 





= By Gilbert Watson 


SKIPPER - 
THE HEIR - 
FISHERMAN’S GAT 
ADMIRAL QUILLIAM 
RICHARD HAWKWOOD - 

A SERVANT OF THE KING - 2y &. A. Grifin 
The HEARTH of HUTTON =~ By W- J. Zecott 
The SAFETY of the HONOURS 2) Avex wedutay 
The MARRIAGE of AMINTA - 2y 2. Perry Zruscout 
SCOUNDREL MARK - 


- = By Sydney C. Grier 


By Edward Noble 


By Norreys Connell 


By Neville Maugham 


= By Frank Dilnot 


[ Immediately. 








Ask your Bookseller for Prospectus of the New PorpuLar 
Epition of GEORGE ELIOT'S WORKS, now being 
issued in Special Handsome Bindings and with Frontis- 
pieces, &c., at 3s. 6d. net a vol. 10 vols., 35s. the set. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS. Edinburgh and London. 





JUST READY. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE 
COMPLETE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Reprinted from the First Folto 








Edited, with an Introduction and theater to each Play, and with 
Variant Readings, &c., by 
CHARLOTTE PORTER and H. A. CLARKE 
With General Introduction by 
JOHN CHURTON COLLINS, M.A., D.Litt. 
N thirteen volumes, printed on antique paper, deckle edges, 

each with Frontispiece and Title-page in Two Colours. Sold 
only in Sets. Price £2 2s. net each Set. [Also an Edition on pure 
rag paper, limited to 75 Sets. Price £4 4s. net each Set.) 











HIS Edition Seushshen the reader with the text of the Plays 

nearest to Shakespeare’s stage, to his ownership, and to his 

authority, and provides in clear and terse form an exposition of 
its relation to the modern text. 

Shakespeare’s texts have been modernised to suit each succeed- 
ing epoch, and yet there is practically nothing in the form of the 
Folio which should cause the present-day reader any difficulty in 
reading it. 





Professor Dowden writes :— 

“It seems to me one of the most desirable of all editions of Shakespeare, 
admirably conceived, and admirably executed.” 
Mr. Sidney Lee writes :— 

** You seem to me to have done your work and editing with uncommon skill 
and thoroughness, Iam quite convinced of its value and ability.” 
Mr. Arthur Symons writes: 

“Thave never seen a way of ‘ete Shakespeare that I like so much as 
yours.” 
Dr. H. H. Furness writes :— 

“ Your admirable Shakespeare......Pray accept my heartiest congratulations 
on the new, important, and attractive undertaking.” 





A Complete o Fveny ectus, with Se amete Pages, &c., will be cont post-free toany patirven, 





GEORGE BG.1 HARRAP & C 0. L 5 York § St., , Covent Garden, London. 





MARTIN HUME’S 
NEW BOOK 


QUEENS OF OLD SPAIN 


With Portraits, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


Major Hume has in this new book selected 
for treatment “only the lives of those Queens 
of Spain who, for their greatness, their 
political importance, their attractions, or 
their misfortunes, stand forth most promi- 
nently in the romantic history of their 
country.” The Queens are Isabel the 
Catholic, Joan the Mad, Mary of England, 
Isabel of Valois, Isabel of Bourbon, Mariana 
of Austria, Marie Louise of Orleans, and 
Mariana of Neuberg. 


The first review (The Daily Graphic) 
says:—“It is safe to say there is probably 
no other man in this country who could 
have produced for English readers the eight 
biographies in this attractive volume.” And 
the second (The Scotsman) says :—* English 
students of Spanish history will welcome 
the appearance of a new book by Major 
Hume...... It tells in spirited essays of 
many Queens, and shows them all 
alike unhappy and unfortunate.” 
E. GRANT RICHARDS 


7 CARLTON STREET 
LONDON 
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Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 





Mr. Heinemann begs to announce that he has in 
the press, and will publish in November, the 


MEMOIRS OF 
Prince Hohenlohe 


AUTHORISED BY 
PRINCE ALEXANDER of HOHENLOHE- 
SCHILLINGSFURST. 


In Two Volumes, with Five Portraits and a Facsimile 
Letter, price 24s, net. 





Contents of Volume i.— 
YOUTH, 1819-1867—REVOLUTION—IMPERIAL MISSION TO 
ATHENS, ROME, AND FLORENCE, 1848-1850—THE 
YEARS 1850-1866—THE BAVARIAN MINISTRY, 1867-1870. 


Contents of Volume Ii.— 
THE REICHSTAG, 1870-1874—AMBASSADOR AT PARIS, 
1874-1885—STATTHALTER AT STRASSBURG, 1885-1894 
—IMPERIAL CHANCELLOR, THE END, 1894-1901—INDEX. 


*,* Last month the Hohenlohe Memoirs came upon Germany 
like a bolt from the blue, and to-day every capital in the civilised 
world. is ringing with the sensation their publication has caused. 
The son of one of the oldest and proudest houses in Germany, 
Prince Hohenlohe was at the outset of his career in close touch 
with almost every Court in Europe. Subtle, shrewd, closely 
observant, with the polished, easy manners of a trained courtier, 
it was his business as a diplomat to be persona grata with all and 
sundry of political importance and distinction. Discreet and 
secretive, he was welcome everywhere and the recipient of many 
confidences. He never quarrelled with any one. He was one of 
the few of his contemporaries of any eminence with whom even 
Bismarck was on consistently friendly terms. Thus, in every 
dispute, whether a Court squabble or a conflict that made 
history, he was par excellence the man who heard both sides of 
the story. To his diary alone he in turn entrusted these 
confidences. 

Throughout his long, clever life he stood beside the looms on 
which history, destined to remodel the patchwork map of Europe, 
was in the weaving. Behind the informal action of statecraft 
he was always in a position to see the personal factor laborious 
and at work. As will be seen from the table of contents, he filled 
many offices, and all with credit. His term of office as Ambassa- 
dor in Paris from 1874 to 1885 brought him into close personal 
contact with the statesmen who were raising France from her 
knees, while Bismarck was gnashing his teeth in Berlin for a 
pretext to strike the coup-de-grace. He watched the old Emperor 
clinging desperately to peace while his Chancellor was champing 
for war; he watched the grim tragedy of the heroic reign of 
ninety-nine days; he saw the accession of the young Emperor, 
watched the breathless struggle for power between the old 
Chancellor and his young master, and was among those at the 
head of the gangway when the old pilot was dropped. Few 
incidents in contemporary history have been more dramatic than 
the story of Bismarck’s fall. Here for the first time we have the 
true story of the struggle and of the tremendous issues it involved 
related at first hand by the chief actors on either side. A few 
years later Hohenlohe, pliant, supple, and observant still, as third 
Chancellor of the German Empire, stepped into the shoes of the 
fallen Colossus. For six years the Kaiser’s right-hand man, he 
had unequalled opportunities for studying the mind of one of the 
most interesting and enigmatic personalities in contemporary 
Europe. 

The story is told in the racy, unaffected style, with a vein of 
rather caustic but not unkindly humour, of a man who records his 
thoughts and impressions of the moment in the secrecy of his 
chamber. The wires and pulleys by means of which statecraft 
stage-manages the scene-shifting of international policy are laid 
bare, and behind the history of the last five-and-twenty years we 
can watch the clash of human personalities and the play of 
elemental human passions. 


Early application for this work is advised, 
as the advance orders are already very large, 
It is published at the same price as the German 
Edition,—a striking refutation of the statement 
that books of the first importance are published 
on the Continent more cheaply than in England, 





HENRY IRVING 


Personal Reminiscences. 
By BRAM STOKER. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols., 25s. net. [Prospectus on application, 
“Mr. Bram Stoker’s biography of his great friend is all that an ideal 
biography should be—sympathetic, discerning, and intensely interesting.” 
—Truth, 


Mr. HEINEMANN will publish on Thursday 
Two Volumes of a New and Complete Edition of 


THE WORKS OF HENRIK IBSEN, 


Entirely Revised and Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. 
UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION in 11 vols., price 4s. each; or £2 4s, the Set, 

Vok I. 

THE VIKINGS AT HELGELAND. 

THE PRETENDERS. 
Vol. UL 

BRAND, 
A Prospectus on application. 








VERSAILLES AND THE TRIANONS 


By PIERRE DE NOLHAC, Director of the Versailles Museum. 


With 56 Pictures in Colour by RENE BINET. 

1 vol., 16s, net; alsoan EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 100 Copies, on Van 
Gelder Paper, with the Plates mounted, £2 2s. net. [Prospectus on application, 

René Binet’s highly original interpretation of the beauties of Versailles 
and the Trianons is sure to appeal to all lovers of art, and M. Pierre de 
Nolhac’s historial and wsthetic description will surely fascinate those who turn 
over the leaves of this volume, redolent as it is of the glamour of le grand 
siécle, 





MADAME RECAMIER. 


According to many hitherto Unpublished Documents, 
By EDOUARD HERRIOT. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits, 20s. net. [Prospectus on application. 
To this work was awarded the Bordin Prize by the French Academy. It 
gives the first true picture of the greatest Frenchwoman of the 18th Century 
and of the brilliant circle in which she lived. 


The Flight of Marie Antoinette 


From the French of G@. LENOTRE. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, 10s. net. [Prospectus on application, 
Mr. W. L. Courtney.—“ Never was a story better told than in this book. 
ogee An admirable example of that kind of special historical monograph in 
which French writers excel.” 





NAPOLEON, KING of ELBA 
From the French of PAUL GRUYER. 


1 vol. demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, 10s. net. [Prospectus on application. 


“Crowded with picturesque details of Napoleon, and is alive with interest." 
—Standard, 


THE PASSING OF KOREA 


By H. B. HULBERT, F.R.G.S. 


Profusely Illustrated, 1 vol., 16s. net. 
A new light on the latest phase of the problem in the Far East. 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 
THIRD IMPRESSION OF E. F. BENSON'S NEW NOVEL 


PAUL. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of ‘‘The Angel of Pain,” &c. 

“A guint fine novel, a story marked by powerfal workmanship, and 
glowing with the breath of life—a piece of human nature, alive and eager 
in its spirit. We hasten to congratulate Mr, Benson upon a distinguished 
performance, which is bound to add to the cirele of his enthusiastic admirers.” 

—Daily Telegraph, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE JUNGLE.” 


KING MIDAS. 
By UPTON SINCLAIB. 
The first volume of the revised and uniform edition of Mr. Sinclair's novel 


LOVE’S TRILOGY. 


By PETER NANSEN. 
A remarkable volume by a remarkable author hitherto little known to the 
British public. 
H. H. BASHFORD'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE TRAIL TOGETHER. 








London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE'S LIST. 
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ICE. By Jean 
RACE PREJUDI by “4 WADE- 
Evans. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE. By Srernen Leacock, 
B.A, Ph.D, Associate Professor of 
Political Science, M‘Gill University, 
Montreal. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


HARVARD PSYCHOLOGI- 


CAL STUDIES. Edited by Professor 
Hugo MUNSTERBERG. Vols. I. and LI. 

8vo. About 600 pages each 
volume. 16s, net each, 


THE SUBCONSCIOUS. A 
Study in Descriptive Psychology. By 
Professor JASTROW, Professor of 
Psychology in the University of Wis- 
consin, Author of “ Fact and Fable in 
Psychology.” Demy 8vo, 10s, net. 


ECCLESIASTES IN THE 
METRE OF OMAR. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay on Ecclesiastes and the 
Rubaiyat. By WiLL1AmM Byron For- 
pusH, Crown 8vo, ds. net, 


THE POETRY AND PHILO- 
SOPHY OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


By G. M. TREVELYAN, Crown 8vo, 
3s, Gd, net. 


THE MEREDITH POCKET- 


BOOK. A Selection from Mr. Mere- 
dith’s Prose Works. 16mo, leather, 
2s, 6d, net. 


TIME AND CLOCKS. A 
Description of Ancient and Modern 
Methods of Measuring Time. By H. H. 
CUNYNGHAME, C.B. With numerous 
Illustrations, crown Svo, 6s. net. 


RADIO- ACTIVE TRANS- 
FORMATIONS. By Ernest RuruHer- 
FoRD, D.Sc., Professor of Physics at 
the M'Gill University, Montreal, Canada. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. net, 


THE INTEGRATIVE 
ACTION OF THE NERVOUS 
SYSTEM. By CHARLES 8. SHERRING- 
TON, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., Holt Professor 
of Physiology at the University of Liver- 
pool. Demy Svo, 16s, net. 





Monographs on 
Immortality. 


New Editions, cloth gilt, 16mo, 
Is. net each. 


THE ENDLESS LIFE. By 8. M‘C. 


CROTHERS, 


HUMAN IMMORTALITY: ‘Two 
Supposed Objections to the Doctrine. 
By Professor WILLIAM JAMES. 


THE ETERNAL LIFE. By Pro- 


fessor HUGO MUNSTERBERG. 


SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY. 
By WILLIAM OsLER, M.D. 


THE CONCEPTION OF IMMOR- 
TALITY, By Jostan Royce. 


— 


STUDIES IN SEVEN ARTS. 
By ARTHUR SYMONS. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


Contents :—Rodin—The Painting of the 19th Century—Gustave Moreau—Watts— 
Whistler—Cathedrals—The Decay of Craftsmanship in England—Beethoven—The 
Ideas of Richard Wagner—The Problem of Richard Strauss—Eleanora Duse—A New 
— wi ag Stage—A Symbolistic Farce—Pantomime and the Poetic Drama—The World 
as Ballet. 

“ With the art of poetry, or of literature in general, Iam not hereconcerned. In this 
book I have tried to deal with the other arts, as I know or recognise them; and I find 
seven: painting, sculpture, architecture, music, handicraft, the stage (in which I include 
pantomime, scenery, costume, and lighting), and—separate from these—dancing. Each 
of these arts I have tried to study from its own point of view...... and in those contem- 
porary aspects which seem to me most important or most characteristic.” 

—From the Preracz. 





MY PILGRIMAGE TO THE WISE MEN 
OF THE EAST. 


By MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
Royal 8vo, fully Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. [Newt week. 

In his recent Autobiography Mr. Conway barely alluded to his experiences in Hindo- 
stan. They were so far afield from his life in America and England that he decided to 
make a separate volume of them. The route he took in his voyage round the world ran 
through Salt Lake City, San Francisco, the chief cities in Australia, and thence to 
Ceylon and India, The present book contains his memorics of and conversations with 
leading Buddists, Brahmins, Parsees, Moslems, and others :u India, his impressions and 
observations of the country, and follows his saunterings amid ancient shrines, 


A TREASURY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Selected and Arranged by KATE M. WARREN, 

Lecturer in English Language and Literature at Westfield College (University of 
London), and Deputy Assistant Lecturer in the same at Bedford College for Women 
(University of London), with an Introduction by Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, about 1,000 pp., 7s. 6d. net. 


GOLDEN DAYS OF THE RENAISSANCE 


IN ROME. 
By RODOLFO LANCIANI, 
Author of “ New Tales of Old Rome,” &. Demy 8vo, Fully Illustrated, 21s. net. 
[Next week. 
The purpose of this book is to describe the moral and material evolution of the 
Eternal City from mediaeval conditions, and to draw a picture of it, as it was in the 
very summit of its renaissance. 


VICTORIAN NOVELISTS. 


By LEWIS MELVILLE, 
Author of “The Life of William Makepeace Thackeray.” 
With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

The following famous writers are the subjects of Mr. Melville’s biographical and 
critical studies :—Bulwer Lytton— Benjamin Disraeli— Douglas Jerrold—Samuel Lover— 
W. Makepeace Thackeray—Charles Kingsley— Wilkie Collins—Charles Reade—Anthony 
Trollope—G, F. Whyte-Melville—Mrs. Gaskell—J. Sheridan Le Fanu—Henry Kingsley 
—Mrs. Oliphant—James Payn—Sir Walter Besant—William Black. 


THE KING OF COURT POETS. 


A Study of the Life, Work, and Times of Lodovico Ariosto. 
By EDMUND GARDNER, 
Author of “ Dukes and Poets in Ferrara,” &c. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


This study of the Later Renaissance in Italy is a sequel to the Author’s “ Dukes and 
Poets in Ferrara.” It centres round the person of Ariosto, the supreme Italian poet of 
the sixteenth century. The historical period covered is that of the reign of Alfonso I. 
d’Este, third Duke of Ferrara (1505-1534), the husband of Lucrezia Borgia and father- 
in-law of Renée of France, whose prolonged struggle with three successive Popes for 
the preservation of his duchy is rich in romantic interest. The book deals more fully 
with Ariosto, his poetry and his relations to his times than has hitherto been done in a 


single work. 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
Being his Correspondence with Tobias Lear and the latter’s Diary. 
Illustrated with rare portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Tobias Lear was Washington’s confidential secretary, and these intimate letters, all but 
six of which are hitherto unpublished, give one much new light upon the character of 
the First of Americans. They are full of information as to his property, farm and home 
life during the years when he was President; indeed the volume might almost be called 
“ Washington as a Country Gentleman,” so much does it give as to his mode of life at 
Mount Vernon, his methods of handling the servants, and the like. Besides these 
letters, the volume contains Mr. Lear’s diary of Washington’s last days. 

















London: A. CONSTABLE & CO., Limited. 
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BOOKS BY SIR FRANK SWETTENHAM. 


BRITISH MALAYA. 


An Account of the Origin and Progress of British Influence in Malaya. By 

Sir FRANK SWETTENHAM, K.C.M.G., late Governor of the Straits Colony, 

and High Commissioner for the Federated Malay States. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
TIMES.—“ The story which Sir Frank Swettenham unfolds to us...... is one that has never been told before with any historia 
continuity or in any detail; he tells it with full knowledge, with great literary skill, and with infinite sympathy. It is good reading 


for his countrymen.” 
Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, in TRIBUNE.—“ This very interesting work, which must take its place in the records of the British 


Enmpire...... a correct, impartial, detailed, and interesting account. 
The First Edition of British Malaya (published Oct. 19th) is already exhausted. A Second Edition Ready Next Week 


MALAY SKETCHES. THE REAL MALAY. UNADDRESSED LETTERs, 


With Title-Page and Cover Design by PATTEN PEN PICTURES. With Portrait of Author 
WILSON. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 3rd Edition. Cr. 8vo, 6s. Cr. 8vo, 6s. Fifth Edition, 








—. 


THE HOUSE IN ST. MARTIN’S STREET. Being Chronicles of the Burney Family. By Constancy 


HILL, Author of “ Jane Austen, Her Homes and Her Friends,” ** Juniper Hall,” &c. With numerous Illustrations by Eten G. Hutt, and Reproductions 


of Contemporary Portraits, &c., demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
Mr. C. K. SHORTER, in SPHERE,.—“ A charming, an indispensable book...... It is the surprising merit of Miss Constance Hill that she has made the book 
vividly interesting than ever it has been before.” more 
WORLD.—" This valuable and very fascinating work....... charmingly illustrated....... None interested in this stirring period of history and the famous folk 
were Fanny Rurney’s friends must fail to add ‘ The House in St. Martin's Street’ to their collection of books.” who 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ This delightful book....... Miss Hill takes for her subject the most charming part of the Burney story, namely, the lovely and pleasant 


Samily life in St. Martin's Street.” 





ey 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM BLAKE. By Avexanper Gitcurist. Edited, with an Introduction, by 


W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON. With numerous Reproductions from Blake's most characteristic and remarkable designs, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net 
$s 
A QUEEN OF INDISCRETIONS POETRY. 
The Tragedy of Caroline of Brunswick, Queen of England. By G. P. SE ae a wens 
CLERICI. Translated from the Italian by FREDERIC CHAPMAN, with | THE POEMS OF SAMUEL 


an Introduction by the Translator, and numerous Illustrations ae 
y shortly. TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


from Contemporary Portraits and Prints, dewy 8vo, 21s. net. [ Rea 
Edited, with an Introduction, by ERNEST HARTLEY COLE 
THE ALHAM BRA | OF R GRA NADA , and numerous Illustrations by GzeraLp M ercaLre. ‘ Demy ohn 
ing a Brie istory of the Moslem Rule in Spain from the reign o ’ 
Mobammed the First to the final expulsion of the Meees, together witha GOLD, FRANKINCENSE AND MYRRH 








Particular Account of the construction, the architecture and decoration AND OTHER PAGEANTS. By W. GRAIIAM ROBERTSON. with 
of the Moorish Palace by ALBERT F, CALVERT. With upwards of 80 32 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by the AuTHor. Uniform wie 
Coloured Plates and nearly 300 Black and White Illustrations (New “A Masque of May Morning.” TFeap. 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 25 
Edition), crown 4to, 42s. net. [Ready shortly. DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* The three little plays are really beautiful: th 
are instinct with the spirit of poetry, and rich in Us expression..... beautiful dates 


WOMEN OF THE SECOND EMPIRE | fr’ciou.” 
Chronicles of the Court of Napoleon III. By FREDERIC LOLIEE. SONGS TO DESIDERIA AND OTHER 
J 


Translated by ALICE IVIMY. With 51 Portraits, 3 in Photogravure, 
demy 8vo, 21s, net. [Ready shortly. LYRICS. By the Hon. STEPHEN COLERIDGE, Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. net, 


MEMOIRS OF THE COUNT DE CARTRIE | NIGHT AND MORNING: a Poem. 


A Record of the extraordinary events in the life of a French Royalist By KATRINA SPENCER TRASK. Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
during the war in La Vendée, and of his flight to Southampton, where he | ——————————————— — 
followed the humble occupation of gardener. With an Introduction by NEW SIN-SHILLING NOVELS, 
FREDERIC MASSON. Appendices and Notes by PIERRE AMEDEE RE A 


PICHOT, and other hands, and numerous Illustrations, including a THE BELOVED VAGABOND 





Photogravure Portrait of the Author, demy 8vo, 16s. net. eae - 
A Novel. By WILLIAM J. LOCKE, Author of ‘*The Morals of Marcus 
NAPOLEON’S CAMPAIGN IN POLAND, | _) Orierie.” &. Crown sro.” 
1806-1807. A Military History of Napoleon's First War with Russia, ACADEMY.—*" Mr. Locke has done much good and interesting work ; but he 
verified from unpublished official documents. By F. LORAINE PETKE, | has done nothing to approach the quality of *The Belowd Vagabond.’ The book 
With Maps and Plans, New Edition, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. is a little masterpiece. 
THE DANGERVILLE INHERITANCE 


LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF A Detective Story. By A. C. FOX-DAVIES, Barrister-at-Law, Cr, 8vo, 
SAMUEL GRIDLEY HOWE. A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY 


Edited by his Daughter, LAURA E. RICHARDS. With Notes and a ,auy F 1; _ : 
Preface by F. B. SANBORN, and an Introduction by Mrs. JOHN LANE. By GUY FLEMING. Crown 8vo, 
Demy 8v0, 16s. net. THE WILDERNESS 


A CRUISE ACROSS EUROPE pa Norel.. By T. B. CLEGG, Author of **The Love Child.” Crown 810, 
Sweeter - SADE -—** Intensely dramatic......The characters......ave drawn with 6 
BOWAED HANWELL: author of rhe Log of aie’ dritns wick | Smee of tough thal sete a deep insight into human nare combed whe 

S wide sympathy.” 


nearly 100 Illustrations by the AuTHOR and CotTineTon TayLor, demy 8vo 
10s. 6d. net. ‘|A BOY’S MARRIAGE 


THE THAMES. From Chelsea to the Nore. A Novel. By HUGH DE SELINCOURT. Crown Svo, [Ready shortly, 
A Series of 31 Full-page Lithographs (5 in Colour), By THOMAS R. THE MASTER MAN 
WAY. With a Descriptive Text by WALTER G. BELL. Uniform with By an ANONYMOUS WRITER. Crown Svo 
**Reliques of Oli London,” “ Architectural Remains of Richmond, &c.,” » C 0. 
“Ancient Royal Palaces,” &c. Limited to 250 copies for sale in England | COMPANIONS IN THE SIERRA 
; : Frayer TR 
and America, demy 4to, 42s. uct. (Ready shortly. A Romance. By CHARLES RUDY. With a Preface by R. B. Cox. 


FROM FOX’S EARTH TO MOUNTAIN NINGHAME-GRAHAM, Crown 8vo. 
RN: Days Among the Wild Animals of Scotland. By J. H.| RHODA IN BETWEEN 








TA 
CRAWFORD. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. A Seve By E. B. PUNSHON, Author of “Const West.” 
ks te . . . N, cs ) onstance est 
ens - Crown 8vo. Ready shortly. 
BELLES-LETTRES. THE UNDYING PAST yale 
By HERMANN SUDERMANN, [Fifth Thousand, 


STRAY LEAVES. ME be. a 
By HERBERT PAUL, M.P., Author of ‘‘Men and Letters,” &. Crow 7 ’ , y ri 
kvo, 5s. net. [Second edit mg 7 - BOOKS OF q HE ‘ C u ILD W OR L DD 
THE SECRET LIFE. THE OLD MAN BOOK 
Being the Book of a Heretic. Crown 8vo, 6s. Rhymes by BR. P. STONE. With 32 Full-page Illustrations, a Title-page 
*,* Here is the commonplace book of a woman of fashion who for various and Cover Design by C. G. Hotme. Crown 4to, 3s. 6d. 


reasons, not difficult to appreciate, chooses to remain unknown. The author TALES OF JACK AND JANE 


can be grave or gay, flippant or serious, admonitory or indulgent, and always 
carries her reader with her. It is anticipated that there will be a considerable By CHARLES YOUNG. With Illustrations in Colour and Black and 








omount of speculation as to the identity of the author of this remarkable White by W. H. Watkex. Small 4to, 3s. 6d. 
wok. a : —— —— 
, ‘4 Ty Pd ’ 
WINGED WORDS. a= Mase 
Demy §vo, 7s. 6d. net. Ready shortly. 
UBeady shortly THE ART OF THINKING: 


LEDGERS AND LITERATURE: An Address with Examples. By Mrs. EGERTON EASTWICK. 1s. net 
Being the Recreations of a Book-keeper. By GEORGE KNOLLYS. OUT OF THE SILENCE By JAMES RHOADES 
s JAM 1 p. oe 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Is. net. [Just Published. 


HERALDIC BADGES. *,* This poem is an attempt to embody in verse the doctrine of what is mis 
By A. C. FOX-DAVIES, Barrister-at-Law, Author and Editor of ‘‘ The | named the “* New Thought,” i.e., that by conscious realisation of the indwell- 
Art of Heraldry,” “ Armorial Families,” &c., &c. With 30 Illustrations, | ing Principle of Life, man may attain to completeness here and now. While 
crown 8vo, 5s. net. outwardly conforming to the metrical form of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 


THE MUSIC OF TO-MORROW AND yam, ** Out of the Silence” is in obvious opposition to its teaching. 
OTHER STUDIES. By LAWRENCE GILMAN, Author of “Phases | GIACOMO PUCCINI 


of Modern Music,” ‘‘ Edward MacDowell,” &. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. By WAKELING DRY. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London and New York. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 








HIGHWAYS & BYWAYS 
IN BERKSHIRE. 


By JAMES E. VINCENT. Illustrated by Freprrick 
1. Guiees. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Tuesday. 


UNTRAVELLED ENGLAND. 

By JAMES JOIN HISSEY. With 24 Full-page Ilustra- 
tions, 8vo, 16s. 

THE FAIR HILLS OF IRELAND. 
By STEPHEN GWYNN, M.P. With about 40 Illustrations 
by Huan Tomson, 4 of w hich are Reproduced in Colour. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“This delightful volume, marked at once by literary grace and 


— A fascinating story, delightfully told and charmingly 


artistic skill... 
} lustrated.” 


The Rt. Hon. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. 


RONSARD & LA PLEIADE. 


With Selections from their Poetry and some Translations in 

the Original Metres. By GEORGE W YNDHAM. Extra 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph :—* Whatever Mr. Wyndham 

touches in literature he adorns with remarkable knowledge and characteristic 

distinction......Mr. Wyndham's admirable little volume.”” 


CHEAP EDITION NOW READY. 

REASON & REVELATION. 
An Essay in Christian Apology. By J. R. ILLINGWORTH, 
M.A., D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CROME’S ETCHINGS. 


A Catalogue and an Appreciation, with Some Account of his 
Pictures. By H. S. THEOBALD, M.A. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





FOURTH EDITION, REWRITTEN AND ENLARGED. 


STUDIES AND EXERCISES 
IN FORMAL LOGIC. 


Including a Generalisation of Logical Processes in their 
Application to Complex Inferences. By JOHN NEVILLE 
KEYNES, M.A., Sc.D. Demy Svo, 10s. net. 


CONCEPTS OF PHILOSOPHY. 
By Professor H. T. ORMOND. 8vo, 17s. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE ENGLISH HISTORIANS. 


By A. BEARD, Ph.D. Extra Crown S8vo, 7s. net. 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION MEETING in SOUTH AFRICA, 1905 


TEACHINGS OF ELEMENTARY 
MECHANICS. 


Edited by JOHN PERRY. To which is added a Paper 
by C. E. ASHFORD, M.A., on “THE TEACHING OF 
MECHANICS BY EXPERIMENT,” read at the York 
Meeting of the British Association, 1906. 8vo, 2s. net. 





OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. 
THE 


JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and G. C. MONTEFIORE. 
Price 3s, 64. Annual Subscription, post-free, ls. 


Contents. 

BIBLICAL CRITICISM IN RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. By Rabbiner Dr. 
Frux Costenz.—MAIMONIDES ON THE JEWISH CREED. By J. Anet- 
sox.—-THE KARAITE LITERARY OPPONENTS OF SAADIAH GAON IN 
THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. By Dr. S. Pozwansxt.—A MUHAMMEDAN 
BOOK ON AUGURY IN HEBREW CHARACTERS. By I. Frrepiaenper. 
~BODLEIAN GENIZA FRAGMENTS. IL, III. By A. Cowier.— 
BABYLON IN JEWISH LAW. By Lewis N. Dempirz. POETRY: 
‘AL SHECHITAH. Translated by Hetexa Frans.—THE ARABIC 
PORTION OF THE CAIRO GENIZAH AT CAMBRIDGE (Fourteenth 
Article). By Dr. H. Hirscurerp.—AN AUTOGRAPH LETTER OF A 
PSEUDO-MESSIAH. By Davin S. Sassoox.—NOTES ON OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY. VI. The Calebite Tradition. By Sranter A. Coox.— 
CRITICAL NOTICE: Das Jiidische in Cohen’s Ethik. By Rabbiner Dr. Feurx 
Pertts.—BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HEBRAICA AND JUDAICA: July. 
September, 1906. By I, A. 





PUCK OF 
POOK’S HILL. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 6s, 





PARADISE ROW; 
5 
Or, A Broken Piece of Old Chelsea. By REGINALD 
BLUNT. Illustrated, Medium 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 
Also an Edition de Luge, printed on Hand-made Paper, limited 
to 110 copies, 21s. net. 





THE DIARY OF JOHN EVELYN. 
With an Introduction and Notes by AUSTIN DOBSON. In 
3 vols., Illustrated, Svo, 31s. 6d. net. 
*,* Edition de Luxe, limited to 109 Copies, 63s. net. 


Daily Telegraph.‘*The famous memoirs have never before been so 
pleasantly presented to the public; nor is it likely that, for a considerable 
time to come, so thorough and so scholarly an exercise will be exposed to the 
challenge of competition.’ 


VOLS. L-V. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND (1846 to 1895). 


By HERBERT PAUL, M.P. In 5 vols. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net each. 


VOL. il. NOW READY, 


A HISTORY OF THE 
INQUISITION OF SPAIN. 


By HENRY CHARLES LEA, LL.D. In 4 vols. Vol. IL, 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


COMMERCE AND PROPERTY IN 
NAVAL WARFARE. 


A Letter of the Lord Chancellor. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendices, by FRANCIS W. HIRST. 8yo, 


sewed, Is. 





THIRD EDITION READY ON TUESDAY. 


SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. 
By the Right Hon. Lord AVEBURY, P.C., D.C.L., &c. 8vo, 
6s. net. 


PERSIA PAST AND PRESENT. 
By Professor A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. Illustrated, 


8vo, 17s. net. 





FREDERIC HARRISON. 


MEMORIES AND THOUGHTS. 
Men—Books—Cities—Art. By FREDERIC HARRISON, 
Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. : 





CRANFORD SERIES.—New Vol. 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. With Illustrations by Huan Tuomson, 
16 of which are reproduced in Colour. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE 


SCHOLAR GIPSY AND THYRSIS. 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD. With Illustrations by Epmunp 
H. New. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


JASPER. <A Storv for Children. 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. With Illustrations by Gerrrups 
D. Hammonp. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


> 


MERRYLIPS. A Story for the Young. 


By BEULAH MARIE DIX. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE OLYMPIAN ODES 
OF PINDAR. 


Translated into English Verse by CYRIL MAYNE, M.A, 





Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





MACMILLAN and 


CO., Ltd., London. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 
REZANOV. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 6s, 

“A remarkable novel...... she has found in the history of her 
country a love story worthy to be ranked with the great love 
stories of the world, with that of Antony and Cleopatra, or that 
of Heloise and Abelard. Out of this story, calling to her aid her 
highest gifts of imagination and emotional insight, she has 
made a novel of extraordinary power and beauty. ‘ Rezdnov’ is, 
without doubt, a great work of art.”—Morning Post. 


PERIWINKLE. 


MISS GRANT DUFF’S NEW NOVEL. 6s. 


A NEW NATURE BOOK. 


AN IDLER IN THE WILDS. 


By TICKNER EDWARDES, Author of “Sidelights of Nature,” 
“The Bee Master of Warrilow,” &c. With Illustrations, 
square demy 8vo, 6s. net. [Ready newt week. 


THE LIFE OF 


SIR CHARLES J. F. BUNBURY, 


BARONET, 1809-1886. Edited by his Sister-in-Law, Mrs. 
HENRY LYELL. With Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 
net. [Ready next week, 


HISTORY OF VENICE. 


Its Individual Growth from the Earliest Beginnings to the Fall 
of the Republic. By POMPEO MOLMENTI. Translated by 
Horatio F. Brown, Author of “ Life on the Lagoons,” &c., &c. 
8 vals. (2 parts each), demy 8vo, 21s. net each vol. Vol. I. 
Venice in the Middle Ages. 


THE 


SHORES OF THE ADRIATIC. 


An Architectural and Archmological Pilgrimage. The 
Italian Side. By F. HAMILTON JACKSON. With 
numerous Illustrations from Drawings by the Author, 
medium 8vo, £1 1s. net. 


TRAGEDY AND COMEDY OF 
WAR HOSPITALS. 


Described from Personal Experiences during the South African 
War. By Sister X. With Illustrations, square demy 8vo, 
6s. net. [Ready next week. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE 
MODERN STAGE. 


By SIDNEY LEE, Author of “The Life of William Shakespeare.” 
Demy 8vo, 9s. net. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE MUSICAL SERIES. 


THE ART OF THE SINGER. 


Practical Hints about Vocal Technique and Style. By W. J. 
HENDERSON, Author of “ What is Good Music?” “The 
Orchestra and Orchestral Music,” &. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


LOCAL AND CENTRAL 
GOVERNMENT. 


A Comparative Study of England, France, Prussia, and the 
United States. By PERCY ASHLEY, M.A., Lincoln College, 
Oxford ; Lecturer at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science in the University of London; Author of 
“Modern Tariff History.” Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 








—— 


Among the many Articles of interest to Lovers of © 


Pursuits, Sport, and Natural History in the Ourrens’ 


Number of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


are the followmg :— 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 

AN OLD FLY BOOK. 

= — ASH PAPERS.—IV, The Beating 
THE WALL GARDEN. _ Illustrated. 

DOGS AND DOGGING.—IV. By “Gowazzy.” 
NOVEMBER WILDFOWLING. _ Illustrated. 
CHEAP CARTRIDGES. 

THE PRESERVATION OF FOXES. 

MR. HUGHES, M.F.H., AT HOME, 


THE HUNTING SEASON: Some Opening Meets. 
Illustrated. 


NEWBURY RACES. Illustrated. 
MR. FERNIE’S HOUNDS. _ Illustrated. 


GOLF: the Stock Exchange Meeting; 
University v. Sunningdale. S Illustrated, §; Oxford 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR :—Rats in a Size Barrel 
—Gamekeepers, Cats and Canaries—Kindergarten Working Parties 
—Gentle Geese—A Dorset Industry—Is Protection of Gulls 4 
Mistake ?—Is One Fly as Good as Another as a Bait for Trout ?— 
The Ground Game (Amendment) Act, 1906—The Swamp Potato of 
Uruguay—Maize as a Forage Crop—Early Spring Window-Boxes, 


Portrait of the Week: Mr. ARTHUR POLLOK, 
Master of the Kildare Foxhounds. 


Letters on Country Subjects, 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” like other 


papers, invites correspondence on matters of interest to its 
readers. But, unlike other papers, it is also willing to pay 
its correspondents. For all letters judged interesting enough 
to be published, payment will be made unless it is requested 
that they may be inserted free. 

What subjects will be regarded as of interest? Anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 


Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marked Country, it will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 


4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 
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Mr. Edward Aprnold’s New Books. 
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A THIRD LARGE IMPRESSION WILL BE READY ON MONDAY. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF 


LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. 


Edited by her Son, RALPH NEVILL. With Portrait, 15s, net. 


#,* No one of the rapidly diminishing number of people who have not yet read this 
charming volume of reminiscences should fail to do so at the earliest opportunity. For it 
gives in an intimate and personal form what is practically a history—a vivacious and 
brilliant history, copiously illustrated with racy and original anecdotes—of the past half- 


century in the great social and political world. No one who desires to be well informed 


on these topics can afford to neglect it, and it is doubtful, as the “Morning Post” 
says, whether such a book can be produced again. In the meantime there are plenty 
of copies available, and booksellers and libraries can obtain them without difficulty, 


LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. 





THE REMINISCENCES OF 


THE EDITOR OF “BOSWELL’S JOHNSON.” 


LETTERS OF GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., LL.D. Arranged 
by his Daughter, LUCY CRUMP. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


CHURCH TIMES.—“ Mrs. Crump has had no difficulty in building up a first-rate book out of her father's correspondence, It is good to have this record 
of a life devoted—we cannot avoid the phrase—to letters, and yet bubbling over with human interest.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ The Letters will tell a future generation what the best editor of the greatest biographical work in our language was to 


bis immediate surroundings when ‘a mere earth-treading man.’” 











NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
WESTERN TIBET AND THE BRITISH 


BORDERLAND. By CHARLES A. SHERRING, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Indian Civil Service; Deputy Commissioner of Almora, Royal 8vo, with 
Illustrations, Maps, and Sketches, 21s. net. 

DAILY MAIL.—“ The photograph has never been turned to such superb 
nse as it has in Mr. Sherring’s story of his special mission to Western Tibet. 
Mr. Sherring’s pleasant narrative of his wanderings is full of delightful and 
easily-imparted erudition.” 

WESTERN MORNING NEWS.—“ Those who are fond of comparative 
religion, ethnology, political science, geography and travellers’ tales will find 

leuty to interest them. The volume will be a decided ornament to any 
public or private.” 


PATROLLERS OF PALESTINE. By the 
Rev. HASKETT SMITH, M.A., Editor of “Murray's Handbook to 
Syria and Palestine,” 1902. With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“A book of abounding interest and bright, 
inspiriting vitality. ‘Patrollers of Palestine’ is, indeed, one of the most 
amusing and entertaining travel-books we have ever met, and its attraction is 
largely due to the originality and freshness of its scheme.” 

JEWISH CHRONICLE.—“ The book is one to be read, not criticised, It 
abouods in good things.” 


ABYSSINIA OF TO-DAY. An Account of the 

First Mission sent by the American Government to the King of Kings. 

By ROBERT P. SKINNER, American Consul-General ; Commissioner to 

Abyania, 1903-1904. With numerous Illustrations and Map, demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 

STANDARD,—“ One could easily find page after page of this book suitable 

for quotation, but our readers will find it quite well worth their own perusal,” 


TRANSLATIONS INTO LATIN AND 
GREEK VERSE. By H. A. J. MUNRO, sometime Fellow of Trinity 
College, and Professor of Latin in the University of Cambridge. With 
a Prefatory Note by J. D. DUFF, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Medium 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. net. 

SPECTATOR.—“ Mr. Duff has done well in giving this admirable collection 
of verse to the public,” 


A SONG-GARDEN FOR CHILDREN. 
By HARRY GRAHAM and ROSA NEWMARCH. The Music Edited 
and Arranged by NORMAN O'NEILL. Imperial 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 

ATHENZUM.—** A Song-Garden for Children,’ by Norman O'Neill, is a 
collection of forty-three songs drawn from the musical literature of France 
andGermany. The English translations have been very freely rendered, but 
the essoutial grace and charm of many of the lyrics remain, and the collection 
forms a welcome addition to our store of children’s songs.” 


LETTERS TO A GODCHILD ON THE 
CATECHISM AND CONFIRMATION. By ALICE GARDNER, 
sane and Lecturer of Newnham College, Cambridge. Feap. 8vo, 
3. Od, net. 


THE LAND OF PLAY. By Mrs. Granam 
WALLAS. Illustrated by Gitpert James. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
MANCHESTER COURIER.—“ A collection of four delightful stories for 
children, which have the advantage of being illustrated by Mr. Gilbert James. 
ae and real life are pleasantly blended, and the sketches are most 
orginal, 








NEW EDITIONS. 
MY MEMOIRS. By Henn: SrepHan pg Biowrrz. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 68. 


THE QUEEN’S POOR. Life as they Find it 


in Town and Country, By M. LOANE, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE LADY ON THE DRAWING- 


ROOM FLOOR. 


By M. E. COLERIDGE, 
Author of “The King with Two Faces,” ‘‘The Fiery Dawn,” &c. 


TRIBUNE.—* The lady on the drawing-room floor is a charming creation.” 

_ SPECTATOR.—“ Miss Coleridge's book is full of delightful passages and 
intimate portraiture.” 

TIMES,—“ There is such comedy or tragedy or fantasy on every page that 
the reader soon feels that to skip even a single sentence is to run the risk of 
missing something essential to the general effect, and at once to defraud 
himself and to do injustice to the writer.” 


"By ST. JOHN LUCAS, Qu ICKSILVER 
Author of 


“The Absurd Repentance.” AND FLAME. 


WORLD.—" A very clever novel, of an unusual kind.” 

ACADEMY.—“ Mr. Lucas’s book contains beauty of a high order both in 
its writing (he can write good prose) and in its thought. Moreover, it is 
full of wit and epigram.” 








THE By C. HOLMES CAUTLEY. 
YORKSHIRE POST.—‘ Enter the romance of 
M I LL- industry! Mr. C. Holmes Cautley, a member of an 


old Yorkshire family has embodied in ‘The 

MASTER Millmaster’ a sketch of the strenuousness of 

S modern commerce such as it is rarely one’s 

privilege to read. A novel of universal appeal, but one that will appeal with 
special force tc Yorkshire readers.” 


By VIOLET A. SIMPSON, OQCCASION’S 
Author of 


“The Bonnet Conspirators.” FORELOC K. 


DAILY NEWS.—‘*‘ Occasion's Forelock ’ shows such an insight into male 
character as is rarely found in a woman's book. The book's mérit lies in the 
penetrating knowledge of character it discloses and the painstaking way in 
which that knowledge is used. The feminine counterparts of some type of 
Oxford undergraduates whom we have met in fiction and in life are very 
interesting.” 


THE BASKET OF FATE. By Sipney 
PICKERING, Author of “ Verity,” ‘‘ The Key of Paradise,” &. 
TATLER.—* An engaging story of real English life.” 
GLASGOW HERALD,—* Well and vivaciously written.” 
EAST ANGLIAN DAILY TIMES.—“ A story of cross purposes very well 
told.” 

NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR 
HEARTLESS HOMES.” 
MISREPRESENTATIVE WOMEN. By Harry 

GRAHAM. Illustrated by D. 8S. Grozspecx. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
DAILY MAIL.—* This is a delightful volume, and we have punctuated our 
perusal of it with much laughter.” 
TRIBUNE.—“ So seductive is his lyre that while realising the wickedness 
of his imagination we have read his verses twice over, till his rhymes come 
jingling to our ears with delightful and diabolical merriment.” 


NEW F. C. G. BOOK. 
POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1906. By Sir 


F, CARRUTHERS GOULD. 104 Cartoons from the Westminster Gazette. 
Super-royal 4to, 6s. net. [November 28rd, 








London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 48 Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 
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FOURTH EDITION. 


FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO FIELD-MARSHAL 
By Field-Marshal Sir EVELYN WOOD, V.C., G.C.B. ° 
With 3 Portraits, 7 Illustrations, and 13 Maps, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net, 


“The whole book deserves to be read and studied by civilians as well as soldiers.""—Daily Mail. 
“ A richly-stored autobiography, and a contribution to English history.”—Daily Chronicle. 


“ It grips and retains our respectful sympathy.’ —Daily News. 


“If any reader can find a dull page in these two volumes, he is harder to satisfy than we are.” —Evening Standard, 


“The story of a life packed full with adventure.” —TZribune. 


“It would be difficult to imagine a more interesting and varied biography.""— Westminster Gazette. 


KINDLY WRITE TO MESSRS. METHUEN FOR THEIR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE ART OF THE GREEKS. By H. B. Watrers. 


With over 100 Plates, wide royal 8vo, 12s.6d.net. = d 
* Exhaustive, sound, and beautifully illustrated.”—Birmingham Daily Post. 
SECOND EDITION. 


GARRICK AND HIS CIRCLE. By Mrs. CiEMent 


Parsons. With 36 Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
“ We do not know of any writer on the Garrick period since Forster who 
has so admirably built up from scattered material a vivid and consistent 
picture of the past.""—Liverpool Daily Courier. 


THE POLITICAL THOUGHT OF PLATO AND 


ARISTOTLE. By E. Barker, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

The author traces the history of political thought in Greece to its culmina- 
tion in.Aristotle. Stress is laid on the teaching of Plato, and on Aristotle's 
debt to his predecessor; but the bulk of the work is occupied by an exposition 
of the leading ideas of Aristotle's Politics. 


THE COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHER. By R. Cup 
* Bartry. With over 100 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“* His admirable book.” —Outlook, 


**Can be strongly recommended as companion and guide.” 
. —Manchester Courier. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE NATION. By the Right 


Hon, Sir Jonn Gorst. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“ The contribution of a statesman to a subject worthy of a statesman.” 


—Pall Mall Gazette. 
HIRD EDITION. 


T 
CHARLES DICKENS. By G. K. Cuesrerton. With 2 
Portraits, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“* Mr. Chesterton undoubtedly has something very like genius, and some of 
his flashes of intuition in this book are wonderful.” —Spectator. 


A HISTORY OF ARCTIC EXPLORATION. By J. D- 


Hoare. With 20 Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“ Everything is set down in moderation, with exactness and detail.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 
THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM BLAKE, together with 
a Life by Frepericx TatHam. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by A. G. B. Russert. With 12 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
This highly important collection contains all the extant letters of William 
Blake, including a considerable number which have never before been pub- 


lished. 
“Mr. Russell puts us further in debt by this arrangement of the letters of 


Blake."’"—Morning Post. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE HYGIENE OF MIND. By T. 8. Cioustroy, M.D. 


Tilustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 
“ We have never read a book in which the great requirements of humanity, 
sincerity, and wide knowledge are more happily blended.”—Morning Post, 


THOMAS A KEMPIS, HIS AGE AND BOOK. By 


J. E. G. pe Montmorency. With 24 Portraits and Illustrations, demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
SECOND EDITION. 


QUEEN LOUISA OF PRUSSIA. By Mary M. Morrar. 


With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
** Miss Moffat has told the story of a beautiful life beautifully.”"— Standard. 


NELSON’S LADY HAMILTON. By E. Hatiam Moor- 
House. With over 4 Portraits, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“‘ A very pleasing study sympathetically written.”’— World, 
“ A wonderful story told with all the verve and swing of a novel.” 
—Shefield Telegraph. 
ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Mori.” With 28 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 


7s. 6d. net. 
“ This admirably-written monograph.” —Standard, 


THE DOMESDAY INQUEST. By Apo.rnvs BALLArp, 


B.A., LL.B. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[Antiquary’s Books. 


An account of Domesday Book and the various terms used therein which 
will be of service to those who are engaged in local research. 


PARISH LIFE IN MEDIZVAL ENGLAND. By Aznzor 
Gasqust, 0.S.B. With many Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. [Antiquary's Books, 
This book deals with the main features of parochial life in pre-Reformation 


Eagland. 
“A rich mine of well-presented information.”— World, 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
THE MIRROR OF THE SEA. _ By Josern Conran, 
Author of “ The Nigger of the Narcissus.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Not only descriptive, it is vigorously and impulsively human.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
SECOND EDITION. 

~ T " rT: 
A WANDERER IN LONDON. By E. V. Lucas. With 
52 Illustrations, of which 16 are in Colour by Netson Dawson. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


“« A charming blend of faith, whim, gossip, and fantasy.”—Star, 
* Alive with bright gossip of the town.” —Standard. 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BIRDS. By F. W. 
Wuetpox. With 15 Illustrations, 8 of which are by A. H. Buckianp, 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
* A happy idea, told in appropriately simple style.""—Daily Telegraph. 
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THE LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON By 
Grauam Batrour. A New, Revised, and Ches 7 . 
my a Portrait, crown 8vo, Godiaemn a. age San ee volume, 
is is a cheap and. completely revised editic f th . 
uniform with “ Vailima Letters” and “The Letters of Bobet 1a 
Stevenson to his Family and Friends.” _ 


A CHILD’S LIFE OF CHRIST. By Mrs. Perey 


DearmeR. With 8 Illustrations in Colour by E. Forrescve Br 
Large crown 8yvo, 6s, . ; aces Sesmmpane, 
It aims at providing a narrative that is simply and dramatically written and 
at the same time combining with the story that teaching of Christ that for 
so large a part of the four Gospels, — 


THE CHILD IN ART. By Manrcarer Canpenrep 
With over 50 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 6s. . 
An attempt to sketch the history of the use of the child in Art, 


SECOND EDITION. 


HILLS AND THE SEA. By Hivarre Bettoc, MP, 


Crown 8vo, 68. 


FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. By E. V. Lucas. Feap, 


8vo, 5s. 
This is uniform with ‘‘ The Open Road" and “ The Friendly Town.” 


AIMS AND IDEALS IN ART. By Gurorce Ciavusey 

A.R.A. With 32 Illustrations, 5s. net. ‘ 

‘Mr. Clausen is an admirable instructor; he displays the humility of 
knowledge.”—Tribune, 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST. FRANCIS. Newly 
Translated by Witt1aM Herwoop. With an Introduction by A. G. P 
Howe tt, and 40 Illustrations from Italian Painters. Demy Svo, Ss. net. 

This is a luxurious Edition in a large form of Mr. Heywood s well-known 
translation. 


A SAILOR’S GARLAND: Poems of the Sea. Collected 


by Joun Maserieip. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS 
SEVENTH EDITION. 


THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. By Roserr Hicueys, 
Author of ** The Garden of Allah.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“* He brings so delicate a taste, so careful an observation of types, so finea 
feeling for form and colour, and a technique so easy and accomplished that he 
holds us always bound by the spell of his artistry.”—Punch. 

** We know of no better picture in English of the glamour of Sicily and the 
strange, semi-barbarous attractiveness of the natives.’’"—Spectater, 

SEVENTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE GUARDED FLAME. By W. B. Maxwew. 6s 
** Lifelike but not commonplace ; exact, but exalted.”— Times, 
“ Finely written, aud full of power and thought.”—Graphic, 
THIRD EDITION. 
: » . P 
THE CAR OF DESTINY, and its Errand in Spain. By 
C. N. and A. M. Wituiamson, Authors of ‘‘The Lightning Conductor,” 
&c. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
An absorbing story of love and romance in a motor-car in Spain, 
“* Frankly and delightfully romantic.”’—Standard, 
** All that such a novel should be.”—Daily Erpress, 
THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


. a . 
LISTENER’S LURE. By E. V. Lucas. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Mr. Lucas's first novel is a pure delight.”’— Daily Chronicle. 
“* Remarkable for its skill and refinement.’ — Westminster Gazette, 
** Quite one of the nicest books Mr. E. V. Lucas has published.”’"—Punch, 
** Admirable fare, delicately served.” —Daily News. 
“ Mr. Lucas has done a very original and delightful thing.” —Tribune, 


THE FIRST CLAIM. By M. Hamiiroy, Author of 
**Cut Laurels.” Crown Svo, 6s. 
“ This is a remarkable book. The characters are so real; their positions s0 
clear and impressive.””—Morning Leader. 
“*Told with great tenderness and sympathy."’—Outlook. 
** A novel which no woman will read without emotion.” —Scotsman, 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE LADDER TO THE STARS. By Jane H. Fino- 


LATER, Author of ‘“‘ The Green Graves of Balgowrie.”” Crown 8vo, 68 


“ Undoubtedly a fine story, showing an appreciative knowledge of humanity ¥ 
—Tribune, 


* An interesting, well-written story, showing real cleverness.” 


—Daily Telegraph. 
ECOND EDITION. 


8s 
THE POACHER’S WIFE. By Epen Pxt1rorts, 
Author of ‘* The Secret Woman.” Crown 8vo, 6s. . 
* Fascinating description, swift narrative, telling dialogue.”—Daily News, 
‘Seizes our attention early and holds it to the end.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
SECOND EDITION. 
THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. By Marmapvke Pickraalt, 
Author of “Said the Fisherman,.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A work of art, rich in fine imagery and delicate fancy.”—Athenzum, 
‘*A fine and finished piece of work.”—Daily Chronicle, 


URTH EDITION. 


FO 
THE WICKHAMSES. By W. Perr Ringe. 65s. 
** An admirable story....... There is never a jarring note.”—Daily News. 
“ Human and irresistibly diverting.”—Daily Graphic, 
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